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THE WEEK. 


Tue Prime Minister’s birthday, following almost 
immediately upon his bereavement, has evoked many 
expressions of admiration and sympathy from all parts 
of the world. The 7rzbune prints interesting messages 
from French, Dutch, Belgian, Norwegian, Austrian, 
Polish, and Hungarian statesmen. From Mr. Deakin 
and Mr. Reid in Australia, from Mr. Bryan, Bishop 
Potter, Mr, Booker Washington, and Mark Twain in 
the United States, come the strongest expressions of 
esteem. Nearly all the messages recognise the splendid 
courage and moral force displayed by the Prime 
Minister in his speech to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. Sir Henry will be consoled and strengthened 
by these spontaneous tributes, heartfelt and sincere, 
which come to him, as Mr. Loevland, Norway’s Foreign 
Minister, says, from ‘‘ all friends of peace and liberty.” 
“Premier C.-B.,” if we may quote Mr. Loevland’s 
message, ‘‘represents the great British traditions of 
Peel, Cobden, and Gladstone—freedom of navigation, 
free trade, respect for nationalities, and an inter- 
national peace policy.” Could there be a better summary 
of English Liberalism in its outward relations ? 





Tue thirty-ninth annual Trade Union Congress 
was opened at Liverpool last Monday. The gathering 
was the largest in the records of the Trade Union 
movement, 491 delegates attending, representing 
1,554,000 trade unionists. The inaugural proceedings 
were presided over by Mr. D. C, Cummings, chairman 
of the Parliamentary Committee, who was supported 
by the chairman and secretary of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League and by many Labour M.P.s. After 
some formal business a resolution was passed express- 
ing sympathy with the Russian people. The annual 
report congratulated the Labour Party on its triumph 
at the General Election and on the elevation of Mr. 
Burns to Cabinet rank, and discussed various other 
topics of interest to trade unionists, including, of 
course, the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 





NoTHING in the proceedings of the Congress was 
more valuable than the emphatic resolution in favour 
of international arbitration, and condemning the in- 
crease of armaments, together with the insidious 
attempts to introduce conscription or any other form of 
forced military service into the country. Mr. John Ward, 
M.P., who moved the resolution, declared that most of 
our social problems were due to ‘‘ the enormous wealth 
squandered either upon actual war or on the prepara- 
tions for war. He felt convinced that no man could 
be in favour of war and at the same time be a Chris- 
tian.” We must try, he continued, to get back to 
the rate of expenditure that prevailed ten years 
ago, and the money thus saved would be sufficient to 
provide Old Age Pensions. Alderman Ben Turner, in 
supporting the resolution, condemned Church Lads’ 
Brigades and congratulated the Labour members on 
their repudiation of Lord Roberts’s shooting gallery 
scheme. He recommended an agitation against the 
scheme in order to check the growth of the spirit of 
militarism. 





Tue strong protest of the Trade Union Congress 
against the organised attempts now being made to 
teach jingoism and militarism to small boys under 
cover of Church Lads’ Brigades and similar institutions 
will, we hope, serve to attract the Prime Minister’s 





attention to what is being done to stimulate this odious 
movement by the War Office and the Board of Educa- 
tion. Several voluntary schools, it appears, have 
already been allowed by the Board of Education to in- 
troduce rifle shooting classes into their curriculum. In 
1900 the Tory Board of Education refused to 
allow what the Liberal Board has apparently granted. 
There is, of course, great rejoicing inthe Imperialist 
Press. According to the Standard, the leaders in the 
movement under Lord Roberts are clergymen of the 
Church of England, one at least of whom combines the 
position of an officer in the volunteers with holy 
orders—a strange and paradoxical union. It must be 
rather difficult to serve the Prince of Peace and the 
God of War at the same time; but perhaps the 
gallant and reverend gentleman is constructed on the 
principle of water-tight compartments. 

It appears that in 1900 ‘a booklet entitled 
Heirs to a Great Heritage, with the sub-title Shall 
British Boys be Taught to Shoot? attracted the notice 
of Lord Roberts, ‘‘ who is keenly interested and sees 
great possibilities of future development in this direc- 
tion.” Ofcourse, ‘‘this direction” is compulsory service 
for men as well as for boys. Perhaps the prospect 
will give pause to the Government before the adminis- 
trative action of their departments has led to a really 
serious situation. We feel that this is a subject that 
must be fully and earnestly discussed. Obviously 
such a revolution in English traditions cannot be in- 
augurated without the deliberate consent and approval 
of Parliament ; Liberals cannot acquiesce in the orders 
of the War Office and Board of Education, even if they 
have been passed by the Kaiser and his Imperial 
Chancellor. In this connection we may be allowed to 
express a doubt whether Mr. Haldane’s recent studies 
of the German military system are likely to assist him 
in effecting the necessary economies and reductions in 
our military estimates. But as he has told the news. 
paper correspondents that the Kaiser and his military 
advisers have given him every possible assistance, we 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing that the 
idea of a German invasion of England is not being 
entertained in Berlin ! Bt el 

THE most important event of the week in foreign 
politics has been the manifesto of the Russian Govern- 
ment, which seems to show a determination at the same 
time to apply a severe system of martial-law re- 
pression towards the violent revolutionaries and 
to inaugurate a series of social and legal reforms. 
The manifesto is said to have been well received 
in St. Petersburg. Whether any good will come of 
it seems to us to depend more upon the 
reforms than upon the establishment of the courts- 
martial. If the elections for the Duma take place 
speedily and freedom of the Press and public meeting 
be granted to all non-bomb-throwing societies and 
parties, we think that even yet the political 
regeneration of Russia might be brought about peace- 
fully. Meanwhile we are glad to see that the memorial 
signed by so many thousands of our countrymen is 
to be taken to St. Petersburg by a number of members 
of Parliament and other representatives of public 
bodies. 





IN spite of the temporary suppression of the Russian 
Duma, reforms are in the air, and the oldest empires 
seem to be studying Bentham and Mill, if not also 
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Courtney. After Persia it is the turn of China. On 
Monday there appeared an Imperial decree announcing 
administrative reforms in China preparatory to grant- 
ing constitutional government to the country. 
supplementary decree in addition to the Imperial decree 
appoints a number of metropolitan and provincial 
officials to deliberate upon and to suggest changes. A 
number of administrative and financial reforms are pro- 
mised as well as a new code of laws. It is satisfactory 
to learn from the Zimes Pekin correspondent that the 
decree has produced a good impression, and we may 
hope that Chinese reforms will prove less illusory than 
Turkish. 





Tue attitude of the bishops in the all-important 
question which is agitating France is still a matter of 
conjecture. There seems to be a general agreement 
that the remarkable—shall we say?—misunderstanding 
as to the result of the deliberations of the Assembly of 
last May is to be explained away to the end that 
harmony may reign undisturbed within the Church. 
This is but natural ; and for the rest, compromise, pru- 
dence, and moderation are in the air, though here and 
there is heard the voice of the irreconcilably belli- 
gerent or of the passive resister. It is obviously futile 
at present to speculate as to whether the bishops, 
who are keeping their secrets well, are preparing to 
make advances to the Government, or whether the 
Government is anxious for negotiations, but having put 
its foot down firmly does not care to make the first 
suggestion. There is still talk of an alteration in the 
Separation Law before the crucial date, December 12 
next ; but the chance (if any) of this is very remote, and 
the resisting power of the Government, which has a 
clear policy, is more to be depended upon than that of 
the bishops, who, according to rumour and proba- 
bility, are divided among themselves and are certainly 
placed between two fires, each of which is uncomfort- 
ably hot. 





Tue Congregation in the Eternal City for theelection 
of the new general of the Jesuits—our Rome correspond- 
ent writes—has a greater significance than may at first 
sight appear. It must be remembered that the Jesuits, 
more strongly than any other order of the Catholic 
Church, have always condemned the situation resulting 
to the Papacy from the fall of the Temporal Power and 
the taking of Rome in 1870, claiming that the Holy See 
and the heads of the different religious institutions do 
not enjoy the liberty and the protection necessary for 
the free exercise of their high ministry. Indeed, for 
many years they did all in their power to induce both 
Pius IX. and Leo XIII. to leave Rome and Italy, while 
they themselves went to Spain in 1893 for the election 
of their late general, when Father Martin was appointed. 
Nor can this conduct be thought altogether surprising 
when one considers that, under the Religious 
Corporation Bill passed by Parliament in 1873, 
their General House in Rome was_ suppressed 
and their property confiscated and sold at public 
auction. For over a dozen years the Society of 
Jesus transferred its General House to Fiesole, 
on the beautiful hills near Florence, but then the 
general and his assistants returned unofficially to 
Rome, installing themselves at the German Coilege. 
There Father Martin died and the Congregation has 
just met for the election of his successor, All this 
amounts more or less to a tacit abrogation on the part 
of the Government of the law which affected the order, 
and on the part of the Jesuits to an acknowledgment 
of the fait accompli. Of course, no one of them, espe- 
cially among the Italians, would admit anything of the 
kind, but the facts are here to prove the change which 
has taken place, while the perfect safety and freedom 
enjoyed by the Congregation as a whole and by its 
single members is a demonstration of the respect in 
which they are now entertained, 





WE cannot help regretting that Lord Elgin, what- 
ever his private opinions, should have telegraphed 
public expressions of approval to the Natal Govern- 
ment, which, we fear, will be regarded by the impartial 
historian as the most disgraceful colonial administra- 
tion of modern times. Here is what the Natal Mercury 
wrote in a leading article published on August 10: 

‘¢ The dissolution of Parliament will not be regretted ; it 
will die ‘ unwept,’ unhonoured, and unsung, having been 
the most incapable the colony has ever had—discreditable 
to a bucolic local board in an illiterate Irish parish. Radical 
changes are pogsentes if the prestige of Parliament is to be 
restored and the affairs of the colony dealt with in the 
Assembly in a businesslike manner. The crass ignorance 
displayed by some members has been such as to make the 
colony blush to think that such men have been entrusted 
with its affairs.” 

Those who are not satisfied with the verdict of the 
Natal Mercury, and have not perhaps studied the sub- 
ject closely, will find terrible food for reflection in an 
extract from a letter by a man on the spot, not an 
official, which appears in our correspondence columns. 


Tue mystery of the relations between Sir Antony 
MacDonnell and the late Government becomes deeper 
than ever. Mr. Long has now written three letters in 
reply to the one by Sir Antony, and in the third he 
recites his reasons for retaining the services of Sir 
Antony as Under-Secretary. After satisfying himself, 
he says, of Sir Antony’s share in the devolution policy, 
Mr. Long determined on a meeting to discuss future 
relations with absolute frankness. ‘‘ I did so at once, 
and satisfied myself that there had been much misunder- 
standing in the past.” So far so good, but the letter 
concludes with a declaration that ‘‘the only satisfac- 
tory course now is for the letters to be produced.” But 
Mr. Long is surely late in arriving at a conclusion of 
which most people were convinced more than a year 
ago. Mr. Dillon, in the Freeman’s Journal, reminds 
Mr. Long that when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
asked for the correspondence in the House of Com- 
mons in May, 1905, Mr. Long voted against the publi- 
cation of the documents. Mr. Long has not covered 
himself or his party with glory in this controversy, 
which he seems to have provoked in the hope of show- 
ing the Irish Unionists what a splendid stand he made. 
As the Westminster Gasette aptly suggests the occasion 
merits one of Mr. Balfour’s shilling pamphlets, in 
which that most shifty of political casuists might 
well explain his own contradictory statements as to 
the causes of Mr. Wyndham’s resignation and also how 
it came about that Sir A. MacDonnell remained in office 
after Mr. Wyndham’s expulsion. 


ANYTHING that makes for peace and goodwill 
among the nations is dubbed “ a blazing indiscretion ’ 
by the Pall Mall Gazette. Such is the phraseology 
that Mr. Waldorf Astor’s paper applies to the 
Premier’s recent interviews with a representative of 
the Neue Freie Presse. We are glad to see that this 
interview is faithfully reported. Its purpose was to 
point out that the attempts of paperslike the Zzmes 
and the Daily Mail to create bad feeling between 
England and Germany are doomed to disappointment ; 
secondly, that there is no conflict between British and 
German interests in any part of the world; thirdly, 
that England is not to be judged by Mr. Chamberlain ; 
‘* John Bull is no friend of provocation ; he is no 
friend of trickery.” Lastly, he denied that great 
political importance attached to the King’s meeting 
with the Kaiser. It was simply a domestic affair. The 
oy | thing is that the Zimes, the Standard, the 
Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post and the rest of 
them go on writing about foreign affairs as if they 
were actually guiding and controlling the Foreign 
Office. The Tory and Imperialist Press is the last piace 
to look for information as to the intentions of the Premier 
and his Government. 
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We are severely reprimanded by the Edinburgh 
Evening News for our observations upon Socialism and 
Individualism. Our contemporary substitutes for our 
definition its own, which is that an Individualist desires 
that government machinery ‘‘should be kept severely 
to its own proper business,” and should not interfere 
‘* where the individual is better qualified than a State 
official to say what is his own interest.” Now we 
should like to point out that such a definition as this is 
no definition at all. At this rate every politician in the 
House of Commons might fairly be styled an Indi- 
vidualist, for our contemporary unaccountably fails to 
define the word “‘ proper” and gives no criterion by 
which we are to judge when the individual ‘is better 
qualified” and when he is not. Our own definitions 
were intended to show that very few members either 
of the Liberal Party or of the Labour group could be 
labelled either as pure Individualists or pure Socialists. 
Probably nearly all of them would agree that natural 
monopolies such as gas and water and railways 
should be either owned or controlled by the State or by 
the local authority in the interests of the public. 
And in this connection we note that in the 
article preceding this criticism of The Speaker 
the Edinburgh Evening News discusses with an appa- 
rently open mind the question of nationalising rail- 
ways. Is the editor of the Zdinburgh Evening News a 
Socialist or an Individualist? We should say he is 
both—as Cobden and Gladstone and all the great 
Liberals have been. Cobden, for example, wished to 
free trade from protective restrictions and to free 
agriculture from restrictive land laws; but he also 
wished to protect women and children from sweating, 
to provide a system of good education, and to stimu- 
late municipal activity. 


Sir T. P. Wuirraker’s interview, published in 
the 7rzbune last week, has aroused an animated discus- 
sion. Dr. Dawson Burns attacks the Temperance Legis- 
lation League’s policy, but is so careless in his state- 
ments that he delivers himself into Sir Thomas’s hands. 
‘‘He now wants,” Dr. Burns said, ‘‘ to have licensing 
in the hands of the magistrates, as at present, and 
that is what he calls local option.” Sir Thomas points 
out, first, that the word ‘‘now” charges him with a 
change of views, whereas it is the United Kingdom 
Alliance which has changed; secondly, that he has 
always advocated a change in the licensing authority ; 
and, thirdly, that he proposes three popular ‘‘ options,” 
each independent of the magistrates. Mr. A. M. Scott 
writes showing that Dr.. Burns now appears as an 
advocate of compensation, and is welcomed as such by 
the great trade organ, the Morning Advertiser. “ He 
has demolished the case for it (disinterested manage- 
ment) completely, not only from the point of view of 
the U.K.A., but from the point of view of any sensible 
reformer.” Dr. Burns replies, drawing a distinction, 
which is perfectly just, between ‘‘ the non-renewal of 
licences in the public interest without compensation 
and the dispossession of one set of licence holders for 
the introduction of another set.” But Mr. Balfour’s 
Compensation Act deprives this distinction of practical 
importance. 


Mr. Ben CunniINGHAM, of Triangle Camp fame, 
has been giving a touch of picturesqueness to the usual 
monotony of the Vacation Courts by insisting upon 
being sent to prison for violation of an undertaking 
given to the court that he would not go upon the land 
in question. The learned judge wished to postpone 
the matter to the consideration of a divisional court, 
but Mr. Cunningham would not have it so. It is of 
no use sneering at‘‘cheap martyrdom,” as many will 
be disposed to do who have not Mr. Cunningham’s 
experience of the problem of the unemployed; he 


and, finding himself in prison, he probably does 
not complain. But his action does not carry 
us very far towards a solution of the problem 
with which he is making a conscientious attempt to 
grapple ; and it would be well for him to realise that 
flagrant disobedience to orders of the courts, if it 
became general and if it were not properly dealt with, 
would do far more harm to his class than (to use his 
own words) to “the class which is against his class.” 
There is a curious irony in the fact that the land which 
by these means he claims for the people already belongs 
to a municipal corporation, and that the corporation of 
West Ham. 





Tue recently issued report of the Select Committee 
on Cabs and Omnibuses, with the evidence on which it 
is based, will, though bulky, be no doubt extensively 
read by the cabdriver in his superabundant leisure. 
His interest will be keep in the prevalence of ‘‘ bucks ” 
or unlicensed drivers, the restrictions on cabs not 
carrying passengers, and the privilege system in rail- 
way stations; potential passengers will turn with :nore 
interest to the question of fares and taxameters. The 
Committee do not look with a kindly eye on the 
suggested six-mile radius, and the drivers, with 
the prospect before them of transporting a deter- 
mined and thrifty passenger six miles from 
the centre of activity at eleven p.m., apparently agree. 
The Committee recommend a permissive system of 
short-distance sixpenny fares with the taxameter, and 
though there is probably a solid mass of conservative 
opinion among the drivers, who will take some time to 
see that lower prices mean increased trade, the change 
seems to be of a kind which cannot be very long in 
coming. Objectors may read with advantage and 
profit the extracts from the reports from Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and Paris: ‘“ Notwithstanding that the trams 
have been electrified for three years and the fares are 
extremely cheap, cab riding has considerably increased.” 
It has ‘‘ thrown quite a new life into the use of cabs.” 
‘‘The wear-and-tear of horses is not greater,” and 
‘‘from a cabman’s point of view the system is very 
good.” Most people will welcome some happy solution 
of the. knotty question whether cab-driving is a busi- 
ness or a charity, or an uncomfortable combination of 
the two. 





THE announcement of the coming sale of Lord 
Amherst of Hackney’s magnificent library has its 
pathetic side, as such announcements usually have ; 
and the hope of acquiring seventeen Caxtons—eleven 
of them ‘ perfect ”—will bring out American mil- 
lionaires, with drawn cheque-book, in thousands 
from their lairs. It is sad that a great collection gathered 
and treasured by an expert bibliophile during a period of 
over fifty years should be scattered, it may be among 
quasi-bibliophiles, who would probably not know an 
‘*Everyman’s Library” from a Pynson, save by the 
price he is asked to pay; but these things 
are sometimes inevitable unless some person turns 
up with the will and the power to keep such precious 
hoards intact for the nation. The British Museum 
will no doubt consider its duty and act according to its 
means, but the nation can hardly be expected to take as 
much interest in a rare old book as ina picture. The 
mouth of the expert book collector will water at the 
mention of those Caxtons, of the Gutenberg Bible, 
and the Veldener “‘ Spieghel” ; but the taste for rarity 
and beauty in books as apart from their contents is the 
joy and privilege of the few, and the many will probably 
be content to gape at the colossal prices which will be 
realised when the sale takes place. But the chance 
now arises for some benefactor of his country to prove 
his worth, and this should be pointed out continually 
and earnestly to benefactors in general during the next 





knows what he is doing and what he has to expect, 


few weeks. 
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THE GAME LAWS AGAIN. 


‘* The Game Laws, too, will come under revision. Parliament 
may accept the principle that the creatures which live on and from 
the land are the property, if there be any property in them, of the 
farmer at whose cost and by whose labour the farm is cultivated.” 
—JOHN BRIGHT, 1884. 


AME laws once more occupy the attention of the 
Legislature. For the first time since the 
Ground Game Act of 1880 substantial issues are raised 
by the Land Tenure Bill, for which it is understood 
the Government will ‘‘ afford facilities ” in the Autumn 
Session. In addition to the clause relating to the 
shooting of hares and rabbits, familiarly known as the 
** Tenant’s Shooting Party ” clause, the bill contains a 
provision securing compensation to a tenant who has 
sustained any damage from game which he had not the 
lawful right to kill, in other words, winged game. 

Now, putting aside discussion as to difficulties of 
proof where the claim is not made immediately after the 
damage has accrued, it will be generally conceded 
that this provision rests on a sound principle—namely, 
the right of private property in game, ratione sold. 
Blackstone zealously maintained that the common 
law of England vested the sole property of all the 
game in the King alone. ‘‘ The forest laws,” he wrote, 
‘* established only one mighty hunter throughout the 
land ; the Game Laws have raised a little Nimrod in 
every manor.” Other writers have based any title 
there might be to game on “ occupancy,” as of things 
which were and still remain in common ; they treat 
hares and partridges as what is called fair game for all 
comers. But, rejecting alike claims of “ privilege” on 
the one hand and theories as to ‘‘ occupancy ” on the 
other, most men nowadays recognise and acknowledge 
a qualified property in game, dependent upon and 
evidenced by its connection with the soil. It will, of 
course, follow that the farmer, whose crops contribute 
food for the support of the landlord’s game, is justly 
entitled either to share in the property or to receive 
compensation for his loss. 

We have all heard much of the severity of the old 
Game Laws, and our fathers have declared unto us the 
terrible evils which ensued therefrom. But, in truth, 
it was the absurdity of these enactments rather than 
their severity which made poaching universal, led to 
most cruel oppression, and induced even the Justices 
of Norfolk, in Quarter Sessions assembled, to deplore 
the ‘‘injurious operation” of laws under which im- 
prisonment had increased ‘‘ to an alarming and unpre- 
cedented extent.” 

The statutes in force at the present day are severe 
enough, in all conscience. If three men make vain search 
for a rabbit by night, one of them carrying a bludgeon, 
they may all be sent topenal servitude for fourteen years; 
if a solitary sportsman, provided with a net, strolls by 
night, on an open moor, in search of a partridge which 
is not there, he may be imprisoned for three months, 
and be called upon to find sureties ; for a third offence 
the punishment is seven years’ penal servitude. Such 
provisions fall within Burke’s condemnation as the 
worst of laws—‘‘a trivial object and most severe sanc- 
tions”; but, happily, and despite the vast increases 
of population, the actual number of persons imprisoned 
for poaching is not one-fourth of the number so impri- 
soned before the Act of 1831. It is, however, signifi- 





cant that, of the 318 men convicted dy magzstrates in 
1904 for night poaching, without violence, no fewer 
than 135 were directed to be imprisoned without any 
option of fine ; and in fifty-one cases the ‘‘ second” 
punishment of ‘‘ recognisances ” was added. 

We have spoken of the “absurdity” of the Game 
Laws. Perhaps not many men are aware that, eighty 
years ago, no person whatsoever could, in any circum- 
stances, se// game, or expose it for sale, under pain of 
heavy penalties, corporal and pecuniary. Indeed, unless 
a man were owner of a park, forest, chase, or warren, 
or were the son and heir-apparent of an esquire or person 
of superior degree, he could not even £z// game if he 
did not possess the necessary qualification in land, ze., 
an estate of £100 a year, or a life estate, or leasehold 
for ninety-nine years, of £150 per annum—‘‘ there 
being,” as Blackstone quaintly observed, “‘ fifty times 
the property required to enable a man to kill a part- 
ridge as to vote for a knight of the shire.” Esquires 
and persons of rank did not, as such, enjoy any privi- 
lege, and a younger son of the largest landowner in the 
country was not qualified to kill game on his father’s 
estates; but as Sir R. Peel pointed out in the Commons, 
though a Doctor of Divinity did not possess the privi- 
lege of killing game, he, being of higher degree than 
an esquire, might ‘‘ procreate a qualified person.” 

The result of all this nonsense was, as might be 
expected, that the laws were set at naught. It was 
too ridiculous that, on a property of less than a £100 
a year, no one had the right of shooting—the lord of 
the manor might be “ warned off” by the owner, 
and the owner himself ‘‘ informed against ” 
by any person who saw him _ sporting. A 
farmer who cultivated thousands of acres dare not, 
even with his landlord’s permission, kill the hare that 
was growing fat on his choicest crops. Moreover, most 
of the rich men of the country were ‘‘ unqualified,” and 
must, therefore abstain from game altogether, or pro- 
cure it from poachers who sent it through local 
higglers to poulterers in the towns. ‘‘ Do the country 
gentlemen really imagine,” asked Sydney Smith, 
‘‘ that it is in the power of human laws to deprive the 
three per cents. of pheasants?” Coachmen, guards, 
publicans, gamekeepers, and here and there the lord of 
the manor himself, all took part in the illegal traffic ; 
hundreds of partridges were to be bought in London 
at a shilling apiece, and a salesman was once seen to 
throw 2,000 into the Thames for want of a market. 
Love of sport and the spirit of adventure will, perhaps, 
always lead to a certain amount of poaching by indi- 
viduals ; but, as a result of this obstinate refusal to 
permit any commerce in game, poachers mustered in 
gangs of fifty strong and engaged in desperate en- 
counters with the landlord’s forces who came forth to 
meet them armed with guns, pikes, and cutlasses. At 
Lord Cholmondeley’s the poachers knocked at the 
door and challenged the domestic garrison; while, in 
1828, they set guards round a house near Doncaster 
during the time occupied in scouring the plantations. 

It was, of course, asserted that the laws were not 
sufficiently drastic, nor enforced with sufficient rigour. 
Large numbers of poachers were accordingly trans- 
ported, and, in 1818, it was made a penal offence to 
buy game—but all in vain, the Act soon became a dead 
letter. Juries of farmers and innkeepers refused to 
convict ; judges openly denounced landowners for 
sending out their servants at night time armed with 
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guns ; and at last, in 1831, the law, in spite of fierce 
opposition, was placed to a large extent on its present 
footing. 

Fifty years later, one of the first acts of the 
Liberal Administration, formed in 1880, was to protect 
farmers’ crops from the ravages of ground game ; and 
it now seems probable that one of the earlier measures 
of the present Parliament will give indemnity to 
the occupier against the depredations of winged 
marauders. 





TRADE UNIONISM AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER, 


‘I long to live to see an agricultural labourer strike for 
wages.” —COBDEN to ASHWORTH, 1850, 


HE time has long since come when the Trade 
Union Congress can afford to take a wide and 
general survey of the industrial world and estimate the 
extent of its work and influence upon the labouring 
classes of the country as a whole. There are at once 
apparent two weak spots, two classes of workmen 
over whom trade unionism has not yet succeeded in 
establishing a hold. These are the unskilled and the 
agricultural labourer. These two classes form a 
recruiting ground from which the ranks of the skilled 
trades in which trade unionism flourishes are con- 
tinually replenished. With the casual or unskilled 
labourer it is from the nature of the case difficult 
for trade unionism to deal effectively. Nor is the 
danger to organised labour in this case so great, 
for the ranks of skilled industries cannot easily be 
recruited from the demoralised element which is to be 
found in the lower classes of unskilled labour. But 
with the agricultural labourer the case is different. 
The most serious competition which skilled labour in 
towns has to meet is that of the hardy countrymen 
who are continually driven there by the intolerable 
conditions of village life. These men bring a fresh 
vigour and power of endurance to their new work, 
which frequently gives them the preference over the 
townsman. The cry of ‘ Back to the land,” literally 
interpreted, is, it is true, somewhat chimerical. It 
should be rather ‘‘ Stay on the land.” But it is clear 
that trade unionists have, more than any other section 
of the community, a direct interest in stopping the 
influx of agricultural labour into the towns. 

The agricultural labourer is the key to many in- 
dustrial problems. Of course, any improvement in the 
wages of any section of the community must be a direct 
benefit to trade, and therefore to wages and employment 
as a whole. The potentialities of the agricultural 
labourer as a consumer are at present sadly unde- 
veloped. Any movement which tended to increase his 
spending capacity must raise the general demand for 
labour in all trades, for he has a considerable margin 
of unsatisfied demands. This point was admirably 
illustrated by Mr. John Burns in his speech on the 
housing problem. Any successful attempt to solve the 
question of the housing of our rural population must 
have the double effect of improving the condition of 
the agricultural labourer and increasing employment 
in the building trade. Not only are wages low in 
agricultural labour, but conditions of employment and 
remuneration are bad. Hours are very long, holidays 
very few. Moreover, the pernicious system of allow- 
ances in kind is still prevalent in various forms, 





Particularly disastrous is the practice of giving 
cottages free or at unremunerative rents to 
labourers employed on particular farms. In the 
first place, this involves a control over the labourers by 
their employers which is most derogatory to their 
industrial and social freedom ; and, secondly, it enor- 
mously increases the difficulty and complexity of the 
housing problem, because it depresses the standard 
of cash wages and thus makes it impossible for the 
labourer to pay a rent sufficient to recoup the ordinary 
investor for building cottages. In many districts no 
extra wage is paid to labourers who do not get free 
cottages. According to Mr. Wilson Fox’s admirable 
report on the conditions of agricultural labour 
(Cd. 2,376), the wages of agricultural labourers, includ- 
ing piecework and the estimated value of these allow- 
ances in kind, range from 22s. 2d. in Durham to 
14s. 6d. per week in Oxfordshire. In the former and 
similar counties the level is, of course, raised by the 
proximity of mining districts. But 14s, 6d. a week 
(and in many individual districts the earnings are 
lower still) does not leave much margin for rent, 
saving, or luxury. No wonder, therefore, that 
labourers continue to flock to the towns 
and to flood the market there. Nor have the 
wages of agricultural labour shown that progressive 
increase which has been such a satisfactory feature in 
every other trade. From the same report it appears 
that on many farms, particularly in the Midlands and 
the South of England, the wages have fallen slightly, 
or, at all events, remained stationary of late years. It 
is a noticeable fact that in a number of cases high- 
water mark appears to have been touched between the 
years 1873 and 1880. For these were the years in 
which the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, headed by 
Joseph Arch, was flourishing. It is instructive to 
observe the causes of its decay. Partly, no doubt, it 
was due to internal dissensions, but mainly to a feeling 
of over-confidence on the part of the labourers. In its 
later years the union took on more of the character of 
a political organisation, and devoted itself to securing 
the vote for its members and afterwards to the 
extension of local government. These were in 
themselves admirable objects; but, unfortunately, 
they were regarded as ends instead of means, and con- 
sequently when they were attained the union dieda 
natural death. 

In reality that was just the time when the 
union was most wanted, to teach the men how to 
use the vote and the parish council when they had got 
them, andto resist the intimidation which has ren- 
dered them almost inoperative. With united action on 
local bodies the existing Small Holdings and 
Housing Acts might have been a reality. As it is 
they are a dead letter. The labourer seems to have 
slipped back into the condition of helpless apathy from 
which Arch succeeded in arousing him for the time, and 
to one who did not witness that upheaval it isa marvel 
how it can ever have been accomplished. This is cer- 
tainly a most opportune time for a renewed effort in 
this direction, when the labourers have so far re- 
awoken as to return a Liberal Government to power, 
and that Government is preparing to afford further 
facilities for the extension of cottage building and 
small holdings. Full advantage will never be taken 





of those facilities unless the demand, which is real b.t 
not vocal, is properly organised. It is, therefore, an 
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excellent move on the part of Mr. Winfrey, M.P. for 
N.W. Norfolk, to endeavour to start a new union in 
that district to agitate for these reforms ; and it would 
be well worth the consideration of the members of the 
Trade Union Congress whether they cannot afford him 
some assistance, or in other ways encourage a revival 
of trade unionism among agricultural labourers for 
these objects, as well as for raising the standard of 
wages and the conditions of employment. The diffi- 
culties are, no doubt, considerable ; but the advantages 
of success would be enormous, not only to the agricul- 
tural labourers themselves, but to the combinations of 
working men everywhere. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


HE problem of the unemployed is extremely 
difficult of solution, and has occupied a pro- 
minent position in the minds of legislators for some 
time past. Still more difficult, however, is the problem 
of those who have toiled hard throughout the greater 
portion of their lives, and who at last find themselves 
unable to bear the stress and strain of our modern 
industrial conditions. It is terrible to think of able- 
bodied men and women, willing to work, but 
unable to procure it, but it is infinitely more 
terrible to reflect that vast numbers of workers 
— who for years past have toiled laboriously 
and added their share to the wealth of the nation—are 
finally reduced to penury and want through no fauit of 
their own. Year by year it becomes more difficult for 
the aged to find employment, and year by year the 
saying ‘‘too old at fifty” becomes more and more 
familiar. While the wealth and prosperity of the 
nation have been increasing enormously; while the 
conditions of the working people have greatly im- 
proved ; while the hours of labour have been reduced 
and wages have advanced, we finda steady increase in 
the number of the unemployable. For many years this 
question has been before the public mind, but as yet 
no provision has been made for the maintenance of 
those among our numbers who are either too old or 
too infirm to perform their daily work. The present 
Government have much to do in the direction of social 
reform; the demand upon their thought and time is 
stupendous ; but no reform calls more urgently or with 
a juster voice than that of ‘‘ Old-Age Pensions.” It is 
a reform which sooner or later is inevitable, but there 
are so many difficulties in the way, so many obstacles 
to be overcome, that it may take years to formulate a 
satisfactory and workable scheme. 

No one is better acquainted with the condition of the 
labouring classes, and therefore better qualified to 
discuss the practicability of old-age pensions, than 
Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., who contributes an admirable 
article on this subject to the current issue of the Mine- 
teenth Century, in which he points out that while 
decade by decade pauperism has been decreasing 
until, relatively to population, it is only about one-half of 
what it was fifty years ago, yet the poverty and depen- 
dence due to old age are stationary, if not increasing. 
Between the years 1895 and 1900 four Royal Commis 
sions were appointed, and while no practical sugges- 
tions were made, some of the evils of the Poor Law 
system were exposed and remedied. 


“The facts elicited showed conclusively that poverty in 





age is not wholly or mainly due, as is often so cruelly 
alleged, to vice, intemperance, and thriftlessness. It was 

roved beyond controversy that — numbers of our popu- 
ation have incomes so scanty that it is practically impos- 
sible for them to make provision for their declining years, 
It has been stated on high authority that about one-third of 
our workers have to live upon a pound a week. Thrift does 
not necessarily mean saving. It means good management, 
and with the meagre incomes of our agricultural labourers, 
and of large numbers of our unskilled workers, there is 
unmistakable thrift when they rear their families in any- 
thing like decency, without saving for their old age. Con- 
tributory schemes for old age pensions are therefore ruled 
out by the stern logic of facts.’ 


That a scheme of old-age pensions is practical, 
and not merely a dream of the idealist or theorist, is 
proved by the fact that several other countries provide 
for their aged poor, among which may be mentioned 
our own colonies of New Zealand and Australia ; 
Germany, Belgium, and France. The systems intro- 
duced into these countries are by no means perfect ; 
some are expensive and others incomplete ; but they 
show that other nations realise how imperative is the 
question, and prove that a scheme should not be im- 
possible for one of the wealthiest countries in the world. 

It is frequently stated as an argument against a 
universal system of old-age pensions that it would 
greatly curtail thrift, because if the working man knew 
that, immediately he reached the age of sixty or 
sixty-five, he would receive a weekly pension, he 
would not try to save, but would be content to live a 
hand-to-mouth existence. It is also stated that pen- 
sions would have the effect of reducing wages, but we 
do not think these fears need be seriously entertained. 
In a few cases it might reduce thrift, and perhaps even 
add intemperance to improvidence, but it would not 
have an injurious effect upon the great bulk of the 
working classes. Further, it is sometimes alleged 
that to receive a pension is demoralising to the reci- 
pient, but when we consider that over £8,000,000 per 
annum is paid in pensions to statesmen, soldiers, 
sailors, and public servants, apparently without 
baneful effect, we find it hard to see why the poorer 
classes would necessarily become demoralised. Few 
people seem to realise what an enormous sum of 
money is annually distributed among the aged poor 
of the various trade unions, and in this con- 
nection Mr. Burt quotes the figures published by the 
Board of Trade in 1904—the last year for which 
the facts are available—when forty of the chief trade 
unions paid no less than £267,396 in superannuation 
benefits. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
alone pay more than £100,000 per anaum, while the 
Northumberland and Durham Miners’ Permanent 
Relief Fund paid during 1905 £60,094. Even if a 
national scheme of old-age pensions were adopted 
these societies are resolved to continue their excellent 
work. 

The present Government is in entire sympathy 
with the principle of old-age pensions, but it is very 
unlikely that it will attempt to deal with the subject 
for some time to come. There are other sound mea- 
sures which must take precedence, and ought to take 
precedence, as being more immediately practicable 
and more immediately urgent—such as the reform 
of the land laws, temperance, and the housing 
of the poor—but the question of old-age pen- 
sions will have to be faced, and it will be well 
for reformers to grasp as speedily as possible the fact 
that the indispensable condition is retrenchment. The 
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great obstacle to any scheme of universal old-age 
pensions is first its enormous cost, and secondly the 
dangerous height of taxation and expenditure. The 
Government is pledged to reduce taxation, and of 
course they cannot begin to look at old-age pensions 
until it has had sufficient time to reduce expenditure in 
other directions. To grant 5s. per week—and a 
smaller sum would be quite inadequate — to every 
person over sixty-five years of age would mean an 
annual expenditure of over £26,000,000. There 
would, no doubt, be a large number of people who 
would not’ claim the pension. There is, however, a 
considerable discrepancy between this figure, even after 
all reasonable deductions have been made under this 
head, and theestimate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Asquith, answering a question put to him early in the 
last session on this very point, stated that on the basis 
of the report of the Select Committee of 1899 a scheme 
of pensions would involve an annual cost of 
#11,500,000. This sum, however, large as it may 
appear, is but trifling when compared with the vast 
expenditure of money in other directions. During the 
year 1905-6 no less than £28,849,900 was required 
for the ordinary expenditure on the army, while 
433,300,000 was spent on the upkeep of the navy. 
The Government has already set to work ona reduc- 
tion of the naval estimates for next year, but Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme so far does not promise any sub- 
stantial results in regard to the army. But, of course, 
the party will insist on very large reductions. There 
are other directions also in which greater economy 
can be practised, whilz further sources of national 
income can be found in the taxation of monopolies 
without adding to the already heavy taxation of the 
middle and lower classes. 


* 





THE BITTER CRY. 


HE Tribune has at last checked the countless 
host of correspondents whose bitter cries are 
struggling to utterance, and by that token we take it 
that the end of the silly season is in sight. Such 
things as dreams and grumbling husbands and the 
living-in system will continue to be discussed spas- 
modically till the House meets ; but our youthful con- 
temporary is to be congratulated on having at its first 
attempt hit upon a subject of unusually vital and all- 
comprehensive interest. Ultimately it may have to be 
condoled with in its struggle to exorcise the bogey it 
has, in the light-heartedness of boyhood, enabled Mr. 
G. R. Sims, that most astute of popular writers, to 
raise. Already on more occasions than one its leader- 
writer has hovered between politeness to anesteemed con- 
tributor and ananxiety to warn his readers that Mr. Sims 
is not to be taken too seriously. An editor may say, 
“This correspondence must cease ”; he may be less 
blunt, if a trifle over sanguine, in the words, ‘‘ We 
feel that every phase of the subject has now been 
adequately dealt with”; but we have not heard the last 
of ‘The Bitter Cry of the Middle Classes.” It will 
arise and loom large on every hoarding some- 
where about the time of the County Council Elections ; 
the temptation of it as a battle cry to every tram, gas, 
and water monopolist in the country will be irresistible ; 
it sums up in one pithy and alluring sentence the inmost 
hopes and aspirations of suburba ns who see no need 





for parks and libraries and inquire, ‘‘ What is the 
good of education to the working man?” In fact, in 
six months there will probably prove to have been nothing 
like it since ‘‘ Equal rights for all white men” was 
found to be the Anglo-German for ‘‘ Chinese Labour.” 
It comes as a warning that in the next great fight for 
monopoly and reaction, the attacking force will fire 
from behind the silk hat of the two-hundred-a-year 
clerk, with a wife and family, and the real hope of 
remedy for his undeniable grievances will be obscured 
in the attempt to use them in the cause of uncontrolled 
monopoly and unchecked privilege. 

Of course with many to whom the cry is as music in 
the ear there is no intention that it shall, or idea that 
it will, be put to this use. We rather suspect Mr. G. R. 
Sims himself, who in his summing up of the contro- 
versy collects and serves up a dish of the crudest 
criticisms of County Council finance sufficient to pro- 
voke correspondence for a century of silly seasons ; but 
beneath it all there isa substratum of genuine and 
desirable protest against extravagance. Extravagance 
no doubt is to be found, even in places run by quite 
the best people, and when found should be sternly dealt 
with, whether the culprits be in the War Office, the Ad- 
miralty, or the Borough Council. If this is all that is 
meant by the cry, nothing but good can come of rous- 
ing interest in a question which may remind the middle 
classes (whoever they may be) that they all possess 
votes, and that having them they ought to use 
them. But if this is all that is meant, then why ‘‘ the 
middle classes”? Why not the bitter cry of ‘‘ all 
classes"? The clerk cries aloud when he sees the 
demand note in respect of his thirty pound a year house. 
If the labourer knew how much of the five shillings a 
week he pays for his single room represented rates he 
would complain too. They would then join hands and 
cry bitterly together. The apparent separation of the 
interests of the two by those who are merely protesting 
against extravagance isan illuminating illustration of the 
importance of names, in spite of anything suggested 
by Shakespeare to the contrary. What raises a protest 
as a rate is, it seems, quietly borne as rent ; andin the 
same way those who are protesting against, let us say, 
municipal trams because they may involve a charge on 
the rates would pay an extra penny a journey without 
a murmur to a company whose fares were secure 
against municipal competition. Let the clerk who 
grumbles now remember that an increase of twopence 
a day on his tram alone amounts to two pounds twelve 
a year, and look with suspicion on the anti-munici- 
palists, even when they seem to be bringing gifts. 
It is not there that the remedies lie for the present 
discontents. 

In so far as the middle class cry is a just com- 
plaint against lax administration of the poor law and 
against wasteful expenditure out of the rates, the 
remedy lies in public spirit, public action, and vigilance. 
The Press and the platform are open to almost every 
local grievance, and those who feel the grievance 
should protest and find a remedy. In so far as ‘‘ the 
bitter cry” is a protest against the present dangerous 
height of the income tax, the middle classes are per- 
fectly right so long as they also recognise that such a 
protest carries with it a protest against the present 
insane scale of military and naval expenditure. Economy 
in both army and navy is the indispensable condition 
and preliminary to a reduction of the income tax. 
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PREACHERS OF YESTERDAY. 
Il. 
CANON LIDDON. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 

E cross the mile or twain that divides, as streets 

go, the City Temple from St. Paul’s Cathedral; 

and from Dr. Parker I pass to Canon Liddon. As I 

gave no specimen of the Doctor in his lighter vein, 

here is a letter to a daily paper on the appearance of 

Robert Elsmere, the forerunner of so many books “‘ of 

that ilk.” Many swordsmen, including Gladstone, 

had entered the fray, but Joseph Parker’s contribution 

to the controversy was sui generis and not wide of the 
mark : 

‘* Sir,—Robert Elsmere is not the only theological 
sufferer. His suffering is nothing to mine, owing to our 
difference in moral sensitiveness. Hardly had I settled 
down in my study to my Sunday sermon, when an imperti- 
nent caller asked me if I was aware that the prophecy 
of Daniel was not written till about B.c. 170. A flood of 
vermilion poured through my wasted features, and I fell in 
aswoon. 1 had trusted so much to Daniel. I had risked 
untold consequences on the date of his compo- 
sition. I had added up the time, and the times, 
and the half time, and made them exactly cor- 
respond with our February 31, and by multiplying 
the two horns of the ram by Daniel’s birthday, and adding 
the horns of the he-goat that pushed the ram, I had spelied 
out the name of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool. Whether | can ever preach again depends upon 
the recovery of my health, which for the time being is hope- 
lessly shattered. If the date of Daniel had been left me, 
how nobly I could have held on to my Christian Faith! 
But the date of Daniel gone, what is left? Few can recog- 
nise in my grief-wrinkled face the countenance of one who 
in earlier times simply read Daniel for the good that was to 
be got out of him. Now | am driven to the Church of the 
Aurora Borealis, and my piety has nothing to live on but 


the barest facts. 
** JOSEPH PARKER.” 


I cannot conceive of Liddon, the great Anglican 
contemporary of Parker, either writing such a letter or 
being amused by it, yet Liddon had his own rapier in 
controversy, as the Capel-Liddon letters in the 7zmes 
in the early seventies clearly show. About the only 
jest that he is ever credited with is his remark as to 
the thickness of the fog in Westminster-yard, owing 
to the fact that Canon Westcott’s study window was 
then open. And Parker always cordially recommended 
all and sundry to go and hear Liddon, that greatest 
power for good, as Lord Acton deemed, in the London 
of his day. Those afternoon services in St. Paul’s 
during his terms of residence—who can forget them? 
The thin, keen, dark lineaments a living example of 
the Pauline avowal: ‘“ Contundo corpus meum 
et in servitutem redigo”; the cathedral in its 
November gloom, the hushed expectancy of the first 
eight or nine benches of auditors, for even his metallic 
and deliberately monotonous voice could not reach 
beyond a certain circle under the dome—the hour that 
never seemed too long, these were the accompaniments 
of a discourse that held us spellbound. No anecdotes, 
tragedies, or rockets in his pulpit artillery. Gibbon 
was the style-model, but Gibbon with a difference. 
Well do I recall, out of many, one sermon which I heard 
in company with my aged father, an evangelical of the 
evangelicals. It was on the text inscribed on the 
recently hung big bell, ‘‘ Vae mihi, si non evangelisa- 
vero.” The preacher rang the changes on the old, 
old story, in change-ringing of simplified learning and 
thrilling appeal. When I took my father to hear 
Parker, his comment had been, “ The Lord uses 
strange instruments at times.” Of Liddon he 


remarked, ‘‘ The gospel; but over-adorned to my 





taste.” Yet it was not ornateness that caught the 
attention of most so much as the conviction of the 
speaker who, in his own words, was certain that of the 
many theories which in this busy age claim attention, 
the full sacramental theory of the English Prayer-book 
alone is true, alone is worthy the energies of an im- 
mortal soul. Alone true? A large order, in the slang of 
our day. Let him that can receive it receive it. But 
Liddon received it, believed it, preached it, lived it, in 
every fibre of his nervous being : none could doubt that. 
How many were invigorated, yet could not go all the 
way with him! It was with such, as in Arnold's poem 
of ‘‘ The Voice” (probably a reminiscence of his own 
Oriel days and Newman at St. Mary’s, Oxford) : 


* Those melancholy tones, so sweet, so still, 
Blew such a thrilling summons to my will, 
Yet could not shake it ; 
Made my tost heart its very life-blood spill, 
Yet could not break it.” 





WHEN GAEL MEETS GAEL, 


HERE is nothing like a night in the kitchen of a 
Highland house to wind oneself into the hearts 
of the people. Fortune had taken me into a far glen, 
where ordinary comforts rank among the luxuries, 
and as we sat round the stone-flagged kitchen in the 
dim light of the lamp we spent some hours in converse 
at the end of the day’s toil. For once the Celt finds 
his tongue there is none to beat him at loquacity. Of 
all men he is the most sociable, and among friends he 
opens out. The travelling Sassenach roaming through 
the glens for pleasure—maybe, at times, for investiga- 
tion—is chilled by the reticence and the calm of the 
people, runs home to London to write about the strange 
creatures he met in the glens ; but behind the sphinx-like 
countenance the deep blue eyes tell tales to those who 
can read them. 

It is not everyone to whom a cordial welcome is 
extended, the open sesame is not a casual acquire- 
ment; but a good Highland name, and a few words of 
the Gaelic act as a charm which dispels all fear, 

But we were soon in the middle of a subject which 
lies near the hearts and minds of the people. All round 
us on that still night were miles of land made desolate 
to make room for deer. Once a year idle sports- 
men come from the South to kill the game that has 
made ravages on the crops of the small crofter. 
It is a thing never to be forgotten that the land belonged 
to the people. Clan tenure in the old days was a real 
thing till the right to toil on the land of their fore- 
fathers was lost. Fateful Culloden broke up a social 
system as well as shattering the hopes of a dynasty. 
Since then the people have been turned from their 
land and every decade has seen a smaller number 
left to tenant the old homes of the race. It is these 
things that have made them quietly bitter, and there 
are few you speak to who do not believe that the 
misfortunes of the landlord and his unhappiness are 
a curse sent to punish him in turning the old race from 
their homes. 

It is the same old story to whichever part of the 
Highlands you go: the narrative of how men have 
been turned out to make room for deer. First it was 
the sheep, when sheep were more valuable than men. 
But now it is game. But there never seems to come a 
time when men are wanted. I wonder how many 
English tourists aad visitors who go to the Highlands 
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in search of sport and health think of the hardships of 
which these silent hills have been witnesses. 

In the little outlying parish of which I write there 
lives among the people a story of the past. Ground 
was wanted for the usual purpose, and the tenants had 
been warned. They owed nothing, their rent had been 
paid regularly ; but the land was valuable as a sporting 
tenancy. And then the cruel work began. The houses 
were taken down before their eyes and burnt to the 
ground. One widow with five children was turned 
out with nothing but the rocks to shelter them from 
the elements. What could they do? The poor 
woman had been there all her days, and could go no- 
where but to the poorhouse to be maintained by her 
neighbours, who were almost as poor as herself. And 
it took me some time to remember that people do not 
believe in curses nowadays. 

** Do you know the big point?” said one to me, 
waxing eloquent. “There were, not many years ago, 
seventy families on that ground, and now only the 
grouse and deer are its tenants.” 

This morbid craze to see desolation where pro- 
sperity might reign is deep in the heart of the land- 
lord. More than often he is a plutocrat who has 
bought so much “bog land.” With no ties but 
mercenary ones, he dispossesses those?who are the 
stock of the Celtic people, and sends forth from their 
land for ever the people who are the last remnants of 
arace. There is a beautiful strath in Scotland, it may 
be in Lorne or further north, now in the hands of the 
Southerner. The old chiefs went, and the plutocrat 
came. One day the lady of the manor was driving a 
friend across ‘‘ her” estate when her companion re- 
marked, ‘‘ How few houses we have seen!” 

“Yes,” replied her ladyship; ‘‘and I wish the 
river would rise and wash the few away.” 

Between the landlord who grants a few niggardly 
acres on the rocky land that barely gives sub- 
sistence and the people there is no attachment and 
much discord. But the people who fought the 
battles of this country, provided soldiers and generals, 
merchants and legislators, are not yet to die out. A 
period will be put in the next session of Parliament to 
the desolation of the glens and straths, and the Gael 
may yet reign in his kingdom. 

But what of the past and the loss? How many 
during these long years have been sent away? The 
young to seek shelter in foreign lands and the old to 
live on the charity of others. Some to prosperity in 
Canada, others to join the luckless in crowded cities; 
but wherever they go there is ever a wistful long- 
ing to be back in the land now owned by strangers. 
Yet I believe there are those who say that depopulation 
is simply ‘* economic pressure.” 





HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
“THE WINTER'S TALE.” 


VEN the “compleat Shakespearean” by this time 
Ly looks with an indulgent eye upon or chronicles 
with a melancholy resignation the glosses, interpolations, 
and irrelevances which are of the essence of Shake- 
speare interpreted by Mr. Beerbohm Tree. They have 
hurt him at times, and at times, it may be, they have made 
him wild; but they have their uses. They have per- 
suaded the many whose Shakespeareanism is not too en- 
tirely “compleat,” that perhaps Shakespeare was a 





cleverer fellow than they thought him. Thus are there 
compensations in all things; and they have enabled Mr. 
Tree to march triumphantly on from Revival No. 1 to 
Revival No. 11, preparing the way for Revival No. 12, 
which will ever remain as a lasting tribute to his sense of 
dramatic effect and as a model of beautiful and compre- 
hensive irrelevance. I am not grumbling. I admire it. 
It is magnificent. For to what does the fortunate Shake- 
speare owe his latest success, as a modern dramatist, with 
The Winter's Tale? The play has not been particularly 
popular of late on its merits. In itself, being a produc- 
tion in which even the compleatest Shakespearean is 
moved to admit defects, it tempts to irrelevance. At the 
last revival of note, in 1887, it was chiefly recommended 
by a tour de force on the part of Miss Mary Anderson, 
who doubled the parts of Hermione and Perdita, and 
thus must have deprived the daughter of the pleasure of 
being present when the mother came down from her 
pedestal. That was an irrelevance of the first degree. At 
an earlier date Charles Kean saw in it (most properly) 
Leontes for himself and (very pardonably) for the great 
public “A Classical Allegory, Representing the Course 
of Time, Luna in Her Car, Accompanied by the Stars 
(Personified), Sinking before The Approach of Phcebus,” 
winding up with the “ Ascent of Phoebus in the Chariot of 
the Sun.” This was irrelevance of the second degree, in 
which Mr. Tree, though he refers with humility to “ our 
more simple methods of to-day,” would find no reason to 
shirk comparisons, if comparisons could be made. For 
all the black capital letters in his programme, I am con- 
vinced that Kean would have bowed his head before the 
storm in The Tempest, or the sunrise in Much Ado About 
Nothing. It remains to be asked, why was The Winter’s 
Tale produced on the first day of September, 1906 ? And 
here we come to an irrelevance of the mth degree. 
Shakespeare might have imagined the others. By no 
mental process could anyone save an infallible prophet 
have imagined this. 

The answer is simple and obvious. The cause of the pre- 
sent production is not Leontes as the poet wrote him 
down. In the first place, Mr. Tree, who could be insanely 
jealous with great effect, is at present not at home in his 
own theatre; and Mr. Charles Warner, though excellent 
in insane jealousy, is not a professor in the art of reciting 
blank verse, and Leontes’s character is as elementary as 
his language is obscure. Nor is it the story of Florizel 
and Perdita, with their rustic revels; for one thing made 
clear in this revival is that, though the passages in which 
are set the lines: 

“ daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ” 
are not by any means to be forgone, yet the story, 
shortened as it is, might still be shorter, and the revels, 
though attractive enough, are not elaborated with quite 
the usual care. Nor is the secret to be found in the 
humours of Autolycus and the Clown. Both are, like 
Leontes, either elementary or obscure, taking no high 
place in the list of Shakespeare’s rustic fools: and though 
Autolycus is Mr. C. W. Somerset, Mr. C. W. Somerset is 
by no means Autolycus, and to do him justice, does not 
seem to feel that he is. No, the success of The Winter’s 
Tale this time will be due to Mr. Tree’s perception of 
the dramatic value of a Great Historical Fact, for which 
Shakespeare unwittingly paved the way: and our ad- 
miration and applause are all for Miss Ellen Terry, who 
played Mamillius fifty years ago and now plays 
Hermione as only she could play the part. It is a 
Hermione graceful, dignified, tender, and statuesque: 
but those are relevant qualities. The great noint about 
the revival is the gloriously irrelevant fact that she is 
playing Hermione at all: and thus is one of the weakest 
of Shakespeare’s plays called in for the triumphant vindi- 
cation of Shakespeare as interpreted by Mr. Tree. So 
for the present the “compleat Shakespearean” may hold 


his peace. 
J. Wyuiz. 
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WOMEN’S PAPERS. 


HERE exists in this country a considerable body 

of periodical publications addressed especially 

to women. An expenditure of five shillings upon 

current numbers produces samples varying in externals 
and in price, but surprisingly alike in substance. 

All are illustrated, and the illustrations mostly 
represent either persons or clothes. Occasionally the 
persons are eminent, but as a rule their claim to por- 
trayal rests upon being ‘‘ smart,” upon belonging to 
the theatrical profession, or upon having been recently 
married. The ladies are apt to display the incongruous 
combination of a low dress and a large hat. 

The reading matter invariably includes fiction in 
larger or smaller quantities ; and in some instances the 
fiction is of high quality. Some papers review books ; 
some have articles about the garden, the furnishing of 
the house, cookery, &c.; and some about ‘‘ graph- 
ology,” ‘‘chiromancy,” and ‘‘physiognomy.” The 
greater number have a page or a column devoted to 
juvenile readers, in which the photographs and the 
silly little self-conscious letters of injudiciously- 
brought-up children are allowed to appear. All the 
weeklies and some of the monthlies have columns of 
correspondence in which persons who ask advice 
about their garments, their wall-papers, their com- 
plexions, and even, in some instances, about their love 
affairs, are answered according to their folly. The fact 
that the substance of the advice is so frequently: 
“ Buy something advertised in this paper” encourages 
a charitable hope that the number of inquirers may in 
reality be somewhat less than appears. ‘ Competi- 
tions,” some sensible enough, some completely silly, 
appear in several papers. 

A sample number of a leading paper of this class 
was found to contain seventy-eight large pages, 
thirty-eight of which were occupied by advertisements, 
about a third of the remaining space by illustrations, 
and over eighteen pages by gossip, ‘‘ toilet,” and 
dress. These three themes constitute, indeed, the 
characteristic subject-matter of ‘‘women’s papers,” 
and the manner in which they are treated deserves some 
examination. 

1. Gossip. —The note of the gossip is sugary 
superficiality. Everybody mentioned is beautiful and 
charming ; everybody is described as attending public 
functions or fashionable assemblies, and as wearing 
on these occasions clothes sufficiently interesting to 
be recorded. The persons named are not always mere 
fribbles, but in these columns they appear mainly in 
the character of animated clothes-horses. The sample 
number of one paper, for instance, reported at some 
length ‘‘ Speech Day at St. Leonard’s School for 
Girls.” Not a word appeared to show what was 
spoken, who spoke, or what honours were obtained. 
There was literally nothing but a list of names tacked 


todresses. ‘“‘Mrs. B——, green floral muslin; Mrs. 
G——, black lace over pale mauve; Mrs. M——, 
brown cloth ; Mrs. W——, black net over pale blue,” 


and so forth. To what readers can some 350 words 
of such stuff possibly be of interest ? Not assuredly 
to the sensible women likely to be present at St. 
Leonard’s Schoolon speech day, and, even less, one 
would suppose, to persons who had been absent. 

As to the copious notes, adorned with photo- 
graphs, about the weddings of perfectly unimportant 





persons, which occupy page after page of some of these 
periodicals, we may venture to surmise that these do 
not appear altogether gratuitously, and that they are 
intended to please not so much those who read, as 
those who would fain be read of. 

All this tittle-tattle is devoid of malice and quite 
free from scandal. On the other hand it is mostly 
vapid, empty and twaddling to a degree that can 
scarcely be conceived by persons who do not read it, 
and that must surely tend to debilitate the intellects of 
those who do. 

2. Toilet.—Among the advertisers for whose 
benefit those papers appear mainly to exist, a leading 
place is occupied by the vendors of false hair, and their 
wares are recommended with corresponding zeal. ‘A 
woman with a badly dressed head cannot possibly,” 
we are told, ‘‘ aspire to be accorded a place in the first 
plane. . . And frankly there is no pardon for such 
failures. . . it is only necessary to requisition the ser- 
vices of "—-a gentleman who ‘‘quite recently has 
evolved from out that ingenious inner consciousness of 
his a dressing for a débutante manceuvred through the 
medium of one of his featherweight transformations,” 
A “transformation,” it may possibly be necessary 
to explain, is the polite term for a wig. A column 
of ‘Answers to Correspondents” opens thus: ‘‘ As 
your fringe is turning grey, why do you not wear a 
transformation ?” Again, another organ declares 
that ‘‘the transformation is a perfect boon to most 
women, whether they possess good hajr or not, 
and whether they live in town or in the country. It is 
a great thing to give the hair a rest from being con- 
tinually waved.” 

Of course, it is not wicked either to wear a wig or 
to call it a transformation; but, except under the 
unhappy compulsion of baldness, the practice is surely 
rather ridiculous, and is, moreover, costly. When it is 
adopted (and, judging from these papers, this seems to 
be frequently the case) as a way of escape from fashions 
that require an intolerable expenditure of time 
and trouble, then the demand for ‘‘ transformations” 
becomes an evidence of widespread folly and bad taste. 
Civilised women should be ashamed to adopt fashions 
of hairdressing so cumbrous and complex that a wig 
becomes a preferable alternative. That the women of 
Europe have, however, adopted such fashions is 
undeniable. Hairdressers, to whom such modes are 
profitable, have in all periods urged them on their 
customers and exhibited them upon the waxen heads 
in their windows ; but it is only of recent years that the 
hairdresser has found potent allies in the advisory as 
well as the advertising columns of widely circulated 
periodicals. Ten years ago the barber’s waxen lady 
was a manifest exaggerator. To-day her puffs and 
undulations are rivalled and even surpassed by scores 
of human heads; and for that change of affairs the 
‘‘women’s paper” is probably in some degree answer- 
able. 

As to the unguents, the creams, the “ massage 
rollers,” ‘‘ powder rags,” hair-dyes and so forth, their 
number seems to be as large as their price ; and the 
unseasoned reader is set wondering what class of 
Englishwomen it can possibly be that consumes 
sufficient quantities of these unpleasant concoctions to 
keep going the expensive establishments of all these 
‘‘beauty specialists’ who advertise so often and so 
amply. One begins to look round with some atten- 
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tion, and soon learns to distinguish the particular type 
of face produced by a system of ‘‘ beauty culture ”—a 
face unwrinkled, waxily white, quite smooth and quite 
inanimate. The dreaded advance of age has been to 
all appearance arrested, but that which is retained is 
not the appearance of youth. The lines, but not the 
forms, impressed by time have been smoothed aaay, 
and life and meaning have gone with them. 

3. Dress.—The first point that strikes a reader of 
the articles devoted to clothes is the amazing jargon 
employed. That the oracle which replies to cor- 
respondents should continually declare itself ‘‘so glad” 
and ‘‘very pleased” was perhaps to be expected, but 
the expression ‘‘ I abjure you,” occurring twice over in 
a paper casually picked up, is a little staggering ; and 
perhaps no person unacquainted with the columns of 
‘‘ women’s papers ” can fully appreciate the range of 
misapplication and error possible to writers who de- 
sire to be *‘ smart” and who have not been taught the 
elements of their business. The strange thing is that 
“copy” on the literary level of Mrs. Malaprop should 
be suffered to appear week after week in pages 
addressed, ostensibly, to educated women. Let the 
following extracts speak for themselves. They all 
appeared in the same week, are typical, and could easily 
be multiplied by ten : 


‘One of the most remarkable sartorial features of the 
day is the skill exhibited in the manceuvring of this elabo- 
rate unsupported thing. But truly nothing daunts the 
intrepidity of the modern modiste, more especially, perhaps, 
her whose soul is given over to the absorbing question of 
blouse-making. he will essay and carry through to a 
successful issue the most intricate mouvement, and it is 
mouvement, | would hasten to point out, that serves to dis- 
tinguish the model of exclusiveness from the merely cheap 
mercantile concoction. Plagiarism cannot wither, nor 
custom stale, the infinite possibilities of the slip blouse 
that is conducted on individual and distinctive lines. . . 


“But really no gen is more fatally generalised over 
than the blouse. One reads and hears how this, that, and 
the other material is a recognised factor, with no definite 
instructions as to the actual choice. Thus with lace there 
is proclaimed in vague terms the presence of some dainty 
slip, whereon probably the whole cache¢ of the affair rested 
on a Brussels appliqué quality being requisitioned, and the 
like with spotted net. et 

‘‘Of all the heaps of nice tempting things at yi 
was not a little charmed with the muslin peignoirs—there 
is one sketched on p.1o1. Such a dainty thing in white 
muslin with a black spot, and very lacey and frilly and 
picturesque in all its details, and full and pretty about the 
skirt, and that only costs 39s. 6d.; though it may be had 
also in all pale blue or all pale pink. Indeed, I saw a batch 
of flowery muslins and lacey morning gowns from a mere 
16s. 9d.—a regular bargain batch! It is the most amazing 
bargain in silk moirette petticoats I have ever witnessed. 
And with it there is shown a fancy straw hat, with silk 
rosettes, only 8s. 11d. ; and then I noticed such a sun-ray 
skirt in three different lengths, 30 in., 33 iv., and 36 in., and 
it was only 8s. 11d. any size, and to be had in pale blue, or 
navy, cr cardinal, or cream colour—this is a regular chance, 
and such a useful afternoon or party ski for a little girl.” 

“.... Itis a most becoming frock, and has a delightful 

sleeve ; it is to-day an essentia!, indeed one of the chief 
points of a frock, that which gives a frock its cachet, a new 
sleeve. And then of the lacey order, and, of course, for very 
dainty wear, is the frock of lace, which is contrived bya 
clever es of Chantilly and Luxeuil laces ; it is a very 
pretty frock this, and over the filmy, lacey suriace there 
occurs here and there, as it would seem, a bunch of flowers, 
these really being embroidered velvet appliques of most 
delicate and lovely colour, And this frock, too, has a most 
happy sleeve, a very new sleeve. 


The substance of these articles, and of many more 
very much like them, is no better than their English. 
Tacitly or explicitly they inculcate as the main purpose 
of woman’s existence the wearing of the most fashion- 
able and most expensive attire. Their constant cry is 
that this, that, or the other article can be procured for 





preceded by the word ‘‘ only.” The eye, as it glances 
through the large and shiny pages, falls upon these 
expressions: ‘‘ Simply a marvel of cheapness at 
39s. 6d.” .. . “*:. belt of patent leather for the astonish- 
ingly low sum of 7s. 6d.” ... ‘‘ these (‘ transformations ’ 
and ‘ toupees’) are to be obtained at the very moderate 
price of £3 3s.” ... ‘a remarkable bargain at seven 
and a half guineas,”.. . ‘* the modest sum of 69s. 6d.” 
. ++ “fas it can be bought complete for 15s., there is 
no reason why every lady should not indulge,” &c. 

It is difficult to suppose that this continual urging 
to expenditure, this continual holding up of ‘‘ smart- 
ness” as a matter almost of duty are entirely without 
effect. That dress has grown of late years both more 
extravagant and less substantial is undeniable. The 
quantity of tucking, stitching, and trimming upon the 
clothes of middle class women represents an expendi- 
ture of labour saddening to contemplate, and a cost in 
money quite out of proportion to middle class incomes. 
The materials, too, are often extremely perishable. 
Upon educated women earning small incomes and 
compelled as a matter of business to ‘‘look like other 
people ” the burden of the outlay, and still more of the 
care and thought, demanded by modern dress has 
grown to press intolerably, and by the irony of circum- 
stances, many of these are the very journalists who 
preach extravagance to their sisters, 





AGRICULTURE. 
THE DROUGHT. 


UNLEss rain speedily falls in large quantities in most 
parts of the kingdom the potato crop will be 
considerably below the average of preceding years. 
So protracted a drought as we have experienced 
this season has not occurred for many years 
past, and in some districts the outlook is very discourag- 
ing. The potato and root crops are suffering the most, 
and although rain will greatly benefit them it has held 
off too long to be of very much service. Greenstuff, too, 
is exceedingly scarce, and if the hot, dry weather continues 
much longer the crops will be almost, if not entirely, 
ruined. The most serious aspect of the drought, how- 
ever, is the extreme shortage of the grass, which has 
already had the effect of raising the price of milk. In 
some districts of London it is being retailed at 5d. per 
quart—a higher figure than has been reached for many 
years—and unless an abundance of rain very soon falls 
it will become still dearer. It must not be thought in 
this connection that the farmers are benefiting to any 
extent by the high price the retailers are procuring, be- 
cause unfortunately they are bound by their contracts to 
send all their milk at a settled price. The farmers are in 
reality losing money owing to the fact that they are ob- 
taining scarcely any milk, while the cows require to_be 
fed upon comparatively expensive artificial foods. The 
middleman is the person who is gaining over the shortage 
of supply, as he is paying the same price for his milk, 
while he is selling it at a greatly advanced price. 
REPORT ON THE Hop Crop. 

Messrs. W. H. and H. Le May, the well-known hop 
dealers, have just issued their annual report concerning 
the condition and prospects of the English hop crop, and 
they estimate that the weight of hops gathered this month 
will as nearly as possible equal the figure for 1904. It 1: 

probable that the total will not exceed 300,000 cwt., com- 
pared with 695,943 cwt. in 1905. What is lacking, how- 

ever, in quantity is in a small measure compensated for 

in the excellent quality, and it is stated that better hops 

have never been seen than those hanging on the poles 





a ‘‘mere guinea or two.” Prices, however high, are 


to-day. With regard to the consumption, Messrs. Le 
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May have now reduced their estimate of last year of 
759,000 cwt. to 700,000 cwt., as it is found in the returns 
made to the Government, which were issued last Feb- 
ruary, that in brewing last year’s output of 35,047,824 
barrels of beer only 556,793 cwt. of hops were used in 
the copper, which works out at an average of 1? lb. per 
barrel. If we add to this small quantity 4 oz. per barrel 
on the average for dry hopping it gives a total of 
635,024 cwt., which only leaves 65,000 cwt. for exporters, 
manufacturers of non-alcoholic drinks, yeast makers, and 
private brewers not for sale. The low prices obtained 
Iast year have resulted in the grubbing of 2,245 acres of 
hops, for according to the agricultural returns just re- 
ceived there are now only 46,722 against 48,967 acres 
last year. This is the lowest acreage for sixty years, and 
a most serious state of affairs for the brewers of Eng- 
land! Thirty years ago there were over 72,000 acres 1n 
hop cultivation in England, and the consumption of beer 
was less than it is now by over 10,000,000 barrels. 


COMPETITIONS FOR WELL-MANAGED COWSHEDS. 


In a recent issue of the journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture reference is made to a method which has been 
lately introduced in Belgium with a view of encouraging, 
the improved hygienic conditions of cowsheds, stables, 
and piggeries. Competitions have been instituted among 
the various farms in a district, prizes being awarded for 
the best kept and managed cowsheds. Cleanliness is of 
such paramount importance in the maintenance of any 
class of stock that it cannot be too strictly observed, and 
especially is this the case in cowsheds, milk being so 
easily and quickly contaminated. Opportunities but 
rarely occur for the introduction of those drastic im- 
provements which would be recommended in the event of 
new sheds being built; but these competitions, by the 
personal interest and rivalry which they excite, encourage 
the execution of those minor alterations which can be 
easily carried out, as well as careful attention to cleanli- 
ness, drainage, and ventilation, and cannot fail to be most 
valuable as object lessons in hygienic principles. 

The judges, who may consist of an agricultural in- 
structor, a veterinary surgeon, and a cattle breeder, visit 
the farms of persons entered for the competition about 
May. The byres and sheds are carefully examined, and a 
consultation held with the farmer to discuss the improve- 
ments which can be effected. In the autumn another 
visit is paid to the place for the purpose of judging, and 
marks are awarded on the following scale: 





In the case In the case 
of Owners. | of Tenants. 





1. Buildings: SunPeee, situa- 


tion, &c. ... ae aes 20 10 
2. Flooring... ve an 10 5 
3- a manure tank rat aie 10 5 
4. Ceiling 10 
5. Ventilation, lighting, temperature 20 35 
6. Litter... ‘i 5 
7. General cleanliness dee on 25 35 








The distinction made between owners and tenants is a 
very just one, because the tenant is seldom responsible, 
even in the smallest degree, for the arrangement and 
situation of the buildings, for the flooring, liquid manure 
tank, or ceiling, whereas he is altogether responsible for 
the general cleanliness and for the litter. The ventila- 
tion, lighting, and temperature, while being governed to 
some extent by the construction ‘of the building, are points 
which he can inexpensively alter to suit his own ideas. 
To procure a prize a competitor in either class must 
obtain at least 65 points, and the value of the prize is 
dependent on the number of points above 65. At some 
of these competitions the number of entries is very large ; 

for instance, in 1905 there were 168 entries in one class 
and 180 in another, but generally the number is much 
less, averaging about 25. 





In a report on the subject, M. Hendrick, Assistant 





State Agriculturist, observes that sinca the organisa- 
tion of these competitions “the conditions of the cattle 
byres have considerably improved, especially in regard to 
ventilation, lighting, and general cleanliness. In cer- 
tain districts the sheds of most of the competitors were 
formerly in a deplorable condition as regards hygiene, 
whereas they are row absolute models. ‘The competition 
serves, moreover, as an excellent stimulant, not only to 
those that take part in them but also to the owners, who 
are led in consequence to carry out improvements in the 
buildings. Moreover, the competition evokes a certain 
emulation among the farmers in the neighbourhood, and 
the example of those who take part is followed by those 
who do not.” 





GARDENING. 
PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 


Of all our hardy fruits these are probably the most 
popular, for they can be grown even in the smallest gar- 
den, provided that they are properly managed. August 
is the ideal month for planting, but it is not yet too late 
if strong, rooted runners are immediately procured and 
planted. The soil must be worked to its utmost depth, 
and with the subsoil should be incorporated some natural 
manure. If this material is at all scarce, mix basic slag 
and kainite in the proportion of three-parts of the former 
to two of the latter, and apply at the rate of 15 Ib. to 
the square rod, pointing it in. The plants should be 
placed 15 in. apart in rows 30 in. asunder, and after the 
plants have produced one crop of fruit every alternate 
plant in the rows must be cut out. It is difficult to recom- 
mend varieties, as strawberries that do grandly in one gar- 
den fail in another, but two new ones, named respectively 
Bedford and Bedford Champion, should certainly be tried 
in all gardens; they are free croppers and the flavour is 
excellent. 

A NOTE ON SPINACH. 


Broadly speaking, spinach may fairly be described 
as one of the despised vegetables, but this should not be 
the case, as it is really one of the most valuable kinds we 
have. During the winter, when fresh vegetables are sel- 
dom too abundant, spinach will be found most excellent 
in its purifying effects upon the blood, and it ought to be 
more largely consumed. Spinach is further unfortunate 
in being one of those vegetables which are seldom well 
grown, and thin watery leaves are the rule. To secure 
the entire benefit of the plants they must have plenty of 
space for the leaves to grow in, full light, and air, without 
which they can never be perfect. Seeds sown at once in 
drills one foot asunder, and the young plants thinned 
gradually until they stand eight inches apart, will give 
excellent pickings during the winter. The variety with 
prickly seed is usually recommended for winter use, but 
the round seeded sort is equally as hardy and much 
pleasanter to handle. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN INDICTMENT OF THE NATAL GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—I was very much struck a day or two ago by 4 
letter which appeared in the Yorkshire Post from Mr. Fred 
Foster, of Durban, from which I venture to send the fol- 
lowing extract, in the hope that this impartial testimony 
from a man on the spot may help your readers to an under- 
standing of the situation in Durban: 

“Now that the rebellion is over, one naturally looks 
back to find cause for effect. Many men who do not think 
much say it had to come sooner or later. Among this 
class are those who openly advocate shooting or poisoning 
all the natives off. One young Colonial officer, who has 
done distinguished service during the rebellion, actually, 
in conversation with myself, told what the Tasmanians did 
to effect this end. (Not knowing anything about Tas- 
manians, I did not reply.) Something about lots of beer 
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with arsenic, ‘Well,’ I said, ‘when you have poisoned 

them all off, what then?’ That’s where he stopped. 

“While Natal allows indentured Indianstocome at tos. 
per month (they are coming at the rate of 6,o00 a year), 
the native will be more or less idle. Natives, given a 
reasonable return for their labour, will work, and do work, 
There are thousands working in Durban in our workshops, 
doing unskilled manual labour. Our Durban Corporation 
are not free from blame, employing as they do some six 
to eight hundred Indians. Our legislators import for their 
own industries several thousands of Indians. Why? Be- 
cause the native will not accept such a low rate of wages. 
‘Jim,’ as we call him, is vastly too independent, and for 
this he is correspondingly hated. 

“The ‘Poll Tax’ was the topping stone that brought 
the unrest to a head. For every pound collected, it has 
cost eight. I am convinced that the recent rebellion has 
been created from want of a reasonable native policy, 
which would have prevented evils from growing into open 
rebellion. The future Natal legislators will have to look 
at the native question a little from the side of the latter, 
and recognise that taxation without compensating advan- 
tages is politically wrong. 

‘“Thousands of whites have left the colony, and thou- 
sands more are ready to follow. Taxation is slowly but 
surely grinding them out. Natal has a few good men, but 
the self-seekers and own-axe-grinders are in the great 
majority. We are waiting for the man who will lift states- 
manship high and clear from mere self, who will solve 
the white man’s burden— The Native Question.’ 

“The missionary and the statesman, each in his sphere, 
are assisting the native to rise to a higher civilisation, and 
when he is capable of having some kind of representation, 
following taxation, we shall realise what a valuable asset 
the native is. The missionaries were the pioneers; 
Livingstone and Moffat were treading the lonely veldt 
before some who speak glibly of missionaries were born. 
We might as well try to stop the great Victoria Falls as to 
stop the native from taking his place in the great human 
family.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Forster corroborates the opinion 
that has been frequently expressed by critics of the Natal 
Government that the poll-tax was the cause of the trouble 
and has already cost in war expenses eight times the total 
sum collected. May we not be certain that a poll-tax levied 
in England would cause a revolution? Yet such an impost 
in a country like Natal is infinitely more wicked and unjust. 
—Yours, etc., 

P. Et. 

London, September 6. 


FORESTRY: A VISIT TO “THE HOLT.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Having just visited the “Alice Holt” Forest, 
situated at the eastern extremity of Hants, bordering on 
the county of Surrey, I was struck with the large area (1,892 
acres under wood) of Crown property still covered by ‘‘ The 
Holt,” which figures so prominently in the classic pages of 
Gilbert White, the famous clerical naturalist, who was some- 
time curate of Selborne in the eighteenth century. Much 
has no doubt been done since his time; but it is evident 
that still greater results might be obtained under more 
scientific and practical management. The Departmental 
Committee (Board of Agriculture) on British Forestry of 
1902 recommended that the Alice Holt Woods should be 
utilised “as soon as possible” to serve as a demonstration 
area in England, and the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests seem to have followed this up by requesting Dr. 
Schlich to present a working plan for these Royal wood- 
lands. This has been recently published by the Royal 
Scottish Arboricultural Society, of which the undersigned is 
a member. It is a comprehensive and able report, showing 
how the annual yield may be improved with a prospect of 
better and sustained results being obtained at the end of 
sixty years. 

Although in this particular case, as Dr. Schlich points 
Out, the “Labour question is a somewhat difficult one,” 
there can be no doubt that the more systematically these 
areas are worked in order to meet present and commercial 
needs the more opportunities will be provided for permanent 
labourers; aye! and the more this class of operative can 
be prevented from drifting into the towns the better will it 
be for the community generally. 





It appears from an interesting letter I have received 
from Colonel Pearson, of Kington (Herefordshire) that Dr. 
Schlich has already inaugurated a practical first step to- 
wards providing forestral instruction in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford. It will be remembered that Colonel Pearson is 
a great forestry authority who, in the service of the Indian 
Government, had for upwards of thirty years under his care 
the “ piloting ” of the Coopers Hill students periodically sent 
to Nancy and other places on the continent to fit them 
for their important duties in the great forests of our Indian 
and Colonial Empire. Colonel Pearson writes me: 

“T have never seen ‘The Holt’; but I believe that at 
one time Professor Dr. Schlich wished to secure these 
woods for instructional purposes. I think now that he 
will be found to content himself with the woods near 
Oxford, as several of the colleges have very kindly co- 
operated with him in this respect—especially the authori- 
ties of St. John’s, who have practically given over to him 
the management of their large woods. It will take time 
before the present nascent interest in forestry bears fruit; 
but it is a valuable move in the right direction. We will 
hope that it may follow ‘the proverbiai example of the 
grain of mustard-seed. It is in my view a very good thing 
that we have got into direct touch with one of the great 
centres of education in the country. I was staying at 
Oxford for a week with Dr. Schlich, and was much struck 
by the general interest shown by all the authorities there 
from the Vice-Chancellor downwards in the matter. This 
will do a great deal more to bring the science of forestry 
before people generally than all the Parliamentary inquiries 
that have ever taken place. Much is due to Dr. Schlich! 
But you must not expect to see tangible results too soon; 
and it is better if the move be gradual. The leopard 
cannot change his spots all at once! He only became 
‘spotted,’ probably, after a long evolution!” 

I am glad to observe that in many directions increased 
attention is being given to the question of sylviculture, both 
privately and by the State as affording a hopeful means of 
providing additional employment for our rural population ; 
and it is to be hoped that in this matter the administrators 
of our Crown lands will not lag behind those of other 
countries—men like Dr. Schwappach, of Eberswalde and 
M. Boppe of Nancy—in the painstaking attention which 
the latter, izter alios, have so long given to this important 
subject.—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES HANCOCK, B.L. 

Reform Club, S.W. 

August 30. 


POLICE AND PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SirR,—Your article on the tendency of magistrates to 
support policemen through thick and thin was well-timed, as 
were the references to the dangerous solidarity of the police 
force as against the public. 

Another danger is the tendency of magistrates to accord 
an undiscriminating support to schoolmasters and to aristo- 
cratic and influential societies such as the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. It is hardly too 
much to say that there is often no pretence to impartiality 
in such cases. The policeman, schoolmaster, or society is 
assumed to be prima facie right. It is not often that a 
magistrate has the courage, like Mr. Baggalay last Friday, 
to tell such a society that it ought to have been more cir- 
cumspect. 

The facts in that case are worth attention. A mother 
(admittedly kind and affectionate) declined to obey the 
medical man called in by the society and to subject her son 
to a fifth operation. For this she was prosecuted ; and had 
the society called in a specialist she might possibly have 
been convicted. As it was, she did not get her costs. Had 
a conviction followed, the child would probably have been 
taken from her and forcibly subjected to the operation. 

Can we wonder at the declining birth-rate, when chil- 
dren are at the mercy of “specialists” and fashionable 
societies ?>—Yours, etc., 

IOTA. 

Temple, September 5, 1906. 


SPEED OF MOTOR CARS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—A fropos of your note last Saturday on motor 
cars, a motorist’s letter in the Yorkshire Post affords unin- 
tentional proof of the danger which results from speed. 
This motorist was testing the stopping power of his car at 
various speeds, as registered by a reliable meter. “At 
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twenty miles an hour the car was stopped to a standstill in 
14 ft., at 15 miles an hour in 8 ft., and at ten miles an hour 
in 8 in.” 

his last figure is rather surprising, but the whole experi- 
ment shows that the dangers of motors increase in almost 
arithmetical progression with the increase of pace. I fancy 
that the real difficulty of reducing the speed limit results 
from the habit of building very high-powered cars for hill- 
climbing. A petrol engine lacks the elasticity of a steam 
engine, and only runs comfortably and efficiently at a high 
rate of revolution. On the level, therefore, the driver of a 
high-powered car is always tempted to let his car go at her 
best pace, which greatly exceeds the legal limit. We ought 
to insist that such cars should not be licensed at all for road 
work.—Yours, etc., 

CYCLIST. 
September 4. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—In his remarks on my former letter, Mr. Clutton- 
Brock says that Tolstoy tried to justify art, “ Without seeing 
clearly, first of all, that art exists and always must exist 
as a fundamental fact of life. He treated it as if it were 
an artificial institution which could be abolished 
if it could not be justified in terms of something else.” 

This surely is to miss Tolstoy’s real meaning. So far 
from thinking that Art could be abolished, he expressly 
says that people who wished to repudiate Art “denied what 
cannot be denied—one of the indispensable means of com- 
munication, without which mankind cannot exist.” Again, 
“If men lacked this capacity of being infected by Art, 
. «+ « men would be like wild beasts ... . and, 
above all, more separated from, and more hostile to, one 
another” (than wild beasts). And gain, “Art is an organ 
of human life” . . . . “an organ coequally important 
with science for the life and progress of mankind.” 

As to Tolstoy's passing condemnation of his own works 
(in a foot-note) that really is quite a side issue. What it 
comes to is no more than this: pitching his demands for 
works of “universal art” very high indeed, and including 
a demand for “brevity and simplicity,’ Tolstoy brushes 
aside his own works in a word or two. But I know, from a 
conversation I had with him in 1902, that he by no means 
intends this condemnation absolutely. It is all a matter 
of degree. The more briefly and simply a man can tell his 
tale and succeed in producing his impression—the better. 
War and Peace, he says, is too long and is cumbered with 
a philosophical discussion on the influence of great men, 
out of place in a novel. But Mr. Clutton-Brock may, if he 
likes, strike that foot-note out of the book; for Tolstoy, in 
the very same chanter says, “I attach no special import- 
ance” to the examples of good and bad art that he gives. 
Apart from the question of brevity, there is indeed much 
in his own admirable practice fully accordant with his 
theory of art, as a thing so indispensable to, and so inter- 
woven with life, that to speak of “Art for Art’s sake” is as 
though one advocated the circulation of the blood for the 
circulation’s sake.—Yours, etc., 

AYLMER MAUDE. 

Great Baddow, Chelmsford. 


August 31, 1906. 


THE CLERGY AND THE RIFLE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Strk,—Liberals throughout the country wil] thank you 
for your vigorous protest against the orders of the Board of 
Education sanctioning the teaching of rifle-shooting in 
elementary schools. As you say, “ Why should the Liberal 
Party, under the leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, be tainted with this small and odious instalment of 
a most dangerous and illiberal proposal?” And why 
should it ? Was not the Liberal Party returned on its pro- 
mises of “ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform” ? It seems all 
the more extraordinary that a Minister in the present 
Cabinet should set such dangerous precedents. But I 
cannot think that the Prime Minister wil] allow this new 
order to remain unrevoked. 

The vagaries of the clergy never raise any surprise, but 
it is surelv a new réle for a preacher of the gospel of peace 
to be the disseminator of military ideas.—Yours, etc., 
London, September 5. Civis. 





YOUNG BRITISH LIBERALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—Politics have ceased to be the monopoly of the 
old, and young men are realising how much the good 
government of the country means to them and what their 
responsibilities are in the matter. Alone one can do little, 
but, properly organised, youth may be all-powerful. The 
Young British Liberals Federation provides an opportunity 
which no progressive can afford to ignore. We have socie- 
ties established in many towns, but we are anxious that the 
advantages should be still more widely adopted. If any 
young man keenly interested in politics and ready for work 
will communicate with me I shal] be delighted to indicate 
how a society may be formed in his district. Our constitu- 
tion is thoroughly democratic, our organisation quite inde- 
pendent, and our policy entirely Radical.—Yours, etc., 

ERNEST P. Ray, 

Hon. Secretary, Young British Liberals Federation. 

326, Newtown-row, Birmingham. 

September 1, 1906. 


WIDER SYMPATHY FOR INDIA. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1IR,—We have extended to a section of the people of 
India the same liberal education we open to British youth. 
Our schools and universities have instilled into them the 
glorious principles of freedom as expressed by Burke and 
other thinkers. While thus equipping a few thousands 
of able and well-educated men, though keenly interested 
in their country’s progress, they are deprived of an out- 
let for their powers, and must sit impotently by and 
sacrifice their education and talents. We not only waste 
this valuable material but turn it from channels of use- 
fulness to antagonistic opposition to the existing power. 
How can this best be remedied and how can we apply 
this useful force, without any revolutionary change in 
existing institutions? To solve this problem will be the 
first step in the application of practical sympathy towards 
the people of India. We must closely study the desires 
and needs of its people and apply our influence and power 
to getting the Indians themselves to help in the great 
march forward which is only just starting there. No 
citizens in the world are more law-abiding or peace-loving 
than those of India. No countrymen more loyal to the 
Crown, reverence to it being an integral part of their cult. 
They only ask of us protection from foreign aggression. 
This we have assured to them; but we must claim their 
co-operation in order to have the best results from the 
efforts of the handful of brave and hardworking British 
officials who spend their life’s forces in trying to ameliorate 
the condition of India, and when we have properly en- 
listed the sympathy of the people of India they will rise 
as one man, if necessary, to help us to repel foreign in- 
vasion. 

It must be evident to all that in a country as great 
as Europe without Russia we invite steadier progress if 
we have the thinking community with us.—Yours, etc., 

Calcutta. A. W 





THE HERRING FLEET. 
RIGHT was the morning, the blue waves were 
shining, 
Bravely the herring fleet put out to sea ; 
Gaily my love and I waved to each other, 
Light was my heart as I stood on the quay. 
Red gleamed the sails and the nets in the sunshine, 
Was not my love’s boat goodly to see ? 
O my love! O my love! 
How fair is the sea! 


Fierce was the evening, a black cloud and angry 
Darkened the sun and hung over the sea. 
Slowly the herring fleet rowed into harbour, 
Silver the herring shone, piled on the quay. 
Plenteous the harvest, luckv the fishers. 
Long might I look ere my love [ might see. 

Ah, my love! Ah, my love! 

How cruel the sea! 


M. E. G. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. CHESTERTON’S DICKENS.* 


R. CHESTERTON first exhibited his unique 
gifts in The Speaker, and it is therefore with 
special pleasure that we welcome his latest and perhaps 
happiest achievement, an exposition of the genius of 
Dickens. Like Mr. Hammond’s companion volume on 
Fox, this book on Dickens abounds in brilliant and 
really memorable passages ; yet we are tempted to 
say that it suffers, alike from the artistic and the 
popular standpoint, from one very serious defect. There 
is a want of plain, straightforward narrative. Mr. 
Hammond’s tribute to the great Whig suffers from a 
similar cause. He is so concerned with the architec- 
ture of his sentences and paragraphs, so careful in 
his choice of words, so fastidious in his searcn for 
epithets, so fond of the indirect and allusive, that a 
reader has to take his journey by short stages because 
there is no desert to rest in between the oases, no 
relaxation for the wearied eye between purple patches 
of exquisite phraseology and far-sought cadences. Mr. 
Chesterton is an equally brilliant but far more care- 
less writer. Deserts there are between his oases. 
It is better perhaps than having none at all, 
but still they are mot satisfactory deserts. The 
desert we want, as we have said, is a plain and 
simple narrative of Dickens’s life interspersed at 
intervals of the panegyric. Instead we too often stick 
in jungles where cheap logic is chopped and decked 
out with shallow conceits and empty paradoxes. 

‘* The indefinable is the indisputable.” 

“The strange secret” of Napoleon was that 
‘* he was very like other people.” 

‘* By simply going on being absurd a thing can 
become godlike.” 

** Reading and writing are only arbitrary, and 
perhaps temporary, sciences, like heraldry.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chesterton’s Dickens strikes us 
as a fine book and one that marks a great advance on 
most of his previous publications. He several times 
condescends to take the trouble to write a little of the 
explanatory narrative we have been demanding ; and 
the best things are so good and so numerous and so 
well supported that we can forget and forgive the bad 
work. To borrow one of Mr. Chesterton’s own sayings : 
Our humanity edits his work for him. Even if the blue 
pencil had been properly used there would still have 
been left a substantial and delightful voiume. 

A PorTRAIT oF DICKENs. 

What was Dickens like? After apologising for 
telling us so little about the life of Dickens on the 
quaint ground that Forster’s exhaustive work is as 
accessible as St. Paul’s Cathedral—as if an author 
should write, as a draftsman legislates, by reference— 
Mr. Chesterton gives us a portrait of the man : 

Re: Dickens was of a middle size, and his vivacity and rela- 
tive physical insignificance probably gave rather the impres- 
sion of small size; certainly of the absence of bulk. In 
early life he wore, even for that epoch, extravagant clusters 
of brown hair, and in later years, a brown moustache and a 
fringe of brown beard (cut like a sort of broad and bushy 
mmperial) sufficiently individual in shape to give hima faint air 





* CHaRLEs Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. London: 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 





of a foreigner. His face had a peculiar tint or quality which is 
hard to describe even after one has contrived to imagine it, 
It was the quality which Mrs. Carlyle felt to be, as it were 
metallic, and compared to clear steel. It was, I think, a 
sort of pale glitter and animation, very much alive and yet 
with something deathly about it, like a corpse galvanised by 
agod. His face (if this was so) was curiously a counterpart 
of his character. For the essence of all Dickens’s character 
was that it was at once tremulous and yet hard and sharp, 
just as the bright blade of a sword is tremulous and yet hard 
and sharp. He vibrated at every touch and yet he was inde- 
structible; you could bend him, but you could not break 
him. 

‘Brown of hair and beard, somewhat pale of visage 
(especially in his later days of excitement and ill-health), he 
had quite exceptionally bright and active eyes; eyes that 
were always darting about like brilliant birds to pick up all 
the tiny things of which he made more, perhaps, than any 
novelist has done; for he was a sort of poetical Sherlock 
Holmes. The mouth behind the brown beard was large and 
mobile, like the mouth of an actor ; indeed he was an actor, 
in many things too much of an actor. In his lectures, in 
later years, he could turn his strange face into any of the 
innumerable mad masks that were the faces of his grotesque 
characters. He could make his face fall suddenly into the 
blank inanity of Mrs. Raddles’s servant, or swell, as if to 
twice its size, into the apoplectic energy of Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz. But the outline of his face itself, from his youth 
upwards, was cut quite delicate and decisive, and in repose 
and in its own keen way may even have looked 
effeminate.” 

How He Dressep, 

The dress of the comfortable classes, we are 
reminded, during the later years of Dickens was some- 
what slipshod and somewhat gaudy. Men wore loose 
peg-top trousers of an almost Turkish oddity, large 
ties, loose short jackets, and loose long whiskers. 
‘* Yet even this expansive period, it must be confessed, 
considered Dickens a little too flashy, or, as some 
put it, too Frenchified in his dress. Such a man 
would wear velvet coats and wild waistcoats that were 
like incredible sunsets ; he would wear those old white 
hats of an unnecessary and startling whiteness. He 
did not mind being seen in sensational dressing-gowns ; 
it is said he had his portrait painted in one of them. 
All this is not meritorious, neither is it particularly 
discreditable ; it is a characteristic only, but an impor- 
tant one. He was an_ absolutely indepen- 
dent and entirely self - respecting man. But 
he had none of that old lusty, half-dignified, 
English feeling upon which Thackeray was so sensi- 
tive; I mean the desire to be regarded as a private 
gentleman, which means at bottom the desire to be 
left alone. This again is not a merit ; it is only one of 
the milder aspects of aristocracy. But meritorious or 
not, Dickens did not possess it. He had no objection 
to be stared at, if he were also admired.” He did not 
exactly pose in the oriental manner of Disraeli, but 
rather after the French manner, of leaders like Mira- 
beau and Gambetta. ‘‘ Nor had he the duil desire to 
‘get on,’ which makes men die contented as inarticu- 
late under-secretaries of State.” He did not desire 
success so much as fame, with the applause and 
wonder of the people. ‘*‘ Such he was as he walked 
down the street in his Frenchified clothes, probably 
with a slight swagger.” 

‘* Pickwick PAPERsS.”’ 

After two helpful chapters on the boyhood and 
youth of Dickens, for which we are grateful because 
they indicate the beginning of a transition period in 
Chestertonian criticism, Mr. Chesterton sets to work 
on Pickwick. The claim of Seymour’s widow that poor 
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Seymour, the artist, invented Pickwick is quickly dis- 
posed of. The question who originated Pickwick is 
not to the point. ‘‘It was quite easy to originate 
Pickwick. The difficulty was to write it.” To claim 
to have originated a novel of Dickens “ is like claim- 
ing to have contributed a glass of water to Niagara.” 
The enormous prodigality of his genius is a primary 
fact. In most novels the plot is everything ; in Dickens 
it is generally nothing, often little, and seldom (if ever) 
superior in interest to the characters and irrelevant 
incidents. It would be even sillier to judge Dickens 
by his plots than Fielding. The genius of both 
lay in their characters and their sketches of life and 
manners. Gibbon in a glow of admiration, remember- 
ing that Fielding came of the same stock as the 
Habsburgs, described Zom Jones as ‘“‘an exquisite 
picture of human manners which will survive the palace 
of the Escurial and tice imperial eagle of the House of 
Austria.” If the pedigree of Dickens had been suit- 
able, Mr. Chesterton might have coined as good and 
true an epigram upon the Pickwick Papers. But to 
Mr. Chesterton Pickwick is more than a satire of 
human life or a comedy of manners. It is ‘‘ godlike,” 
it is a fairy tale, it is a romance of adventure, and 
Samuel Pickwick is the romantic adventurer. It is a 
perfect book, though it has no beginning, or middle, or 
end. It is ‘‘coherently comic and consistently rambl- 
ing.” But this relation of Pickwick to the strict form 
of fiction provides a key to unlock the mystery of 
Dickens’s greatness. 


THE NOVELS. 


* Dickens’s work is not to be reckoned in novels at all, 
Dickens’s work is to be reckoned always by characters, 
sometimes by groups, oftener by episodes, but never by 
novels. You caunot discuss whether WVicholas Nickleby is a 
good novel, or whether Our Mutual Friend isa bad novel, 
Strictly there is no such novel as Nicholas Nickleby. There 
is no such novel as Our Mutual Friend. They are simply 
lengths cut from the flowing and mixed substance called 
Dickens—a substance of which any given length will be 
certain to contain a given proportion of brilliant and of bad 
stuff. You can say, according to your opinions, ‘the 
Crummles part is perfect,’ or ‘ the Boffins are a mistake,’ 


just as a man watching a river go by him could count herea ; 


floating flower, and there a streak of scum. But you cannot 
artistically divide the output into books. The best of his 
work can be foundin the worst of his works. Zhe Tale of 
Two Cities is a good novel; Litile Dorrit is not a good 
novel. But the description of “ The Circumlocution Office ” 
in Little Dorrit is quite as good as the description of 
“ Tellson’s Bank” in The Tale of Two Cities. The Old 
Curiosity Shop is not so good as David Copperfield, 
but Swiveller is quite as good as Micawber. Nor 
is there any reason why these superb creatures, 
as a_ general rule, should be in one novel any 
more than another. There is no reason why Sam Weller, 
in the course of his wanderings, should not wander into 
Nicholas Nickleby. There is no reason why Major Bag- 
stock, in his brisk way, should not walk straight out of 
Dombey and Son and straight into Martin Chuszlewit. To 
this generalisation some modification should be added. 
Pickwick stands by itself and has even a sort of unity in not 
pretending to unity. David Copperfield,in a less degree, 
stands by itself as being the only book in which Dickens 
wrote of himself; and 7he, Tale of Two Cities stands by 
itselfas being the only book in which Dickens slightly 
altered himself. But, as a whole, this should be firmly 
grasped, that the units of Dickens, the primary elements, 
are not the stories, but the characters who affect the stories 
—or, more often still, the characters who do not affect the 
stories.” 


Probably we have all felt something of this kind, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Chesterton for expressing 





it for us, even if his statement is an overstatement ; 
for, as he says, unless some such thing be stated and 
felt Dickens may be greatly misunderstood and greatly 
underrated. By his contemporaries he could not be 
underrated. 

His Popuarirty. 

Even those who cannot admire Dickens should be 
interested in him as a figure and event in English his- 
tory. ‘“‘If he had not his place with Fielding and 
Thackeray he would still have his place with Wat 
Tyler and Wilkes ; for the man led a mob.” We talk 
of popular authors, but the popular authors of our day 
seem neglected and unthought of when you compare 
the feelings we entertain for them with the feelings 
that his contemporaries entertained for Dickens. 
‘* The old popularity was positive, the new is negative. 
There is a great deal of difference between the eager 
man who wants to read a book and the tired man who 
wants a book to read.” Mr. Chesterton plays with 
this theme for some time and ends with a conceit : 

‘*The modern shocker at its very best is an interlude in 

life. But in the days when Dickens’s work was coming out 

in serial people talked as if real life were itself the inter- 

lude between one issue of Pickwick and another.” 
The cause of this huge popularity lay in the kinship of 
his taste with the taste of the community. He was 
not the ordinary demagogue. He did not write what 
the people wanted ; he wanted what the people wanted. 
He did not talk down to the people, he talked up to 
them. He approached them as a_ worshipper 
‘‘and poured out his riches and his blood.” 
For them he toiled and agonised. He gave the people 
his best. “ They were not only enjoying one of the 
best writers, they were enjoying the best he could do. 
His raging and sleepless nights, his wild walks in the 
darkness, his notebooks crowded, his nerves in rags, 
allthis extraordinary output was but a fit sacrifice to 
the ordinary man. He climbed towards the lower 
classes. He panted upwards on weary wings to reach 
the heaven of the poor.” From another point of view 
Mr. Chesterton answers the question of the causes of 
Dickens’s popularity when he points to his horror and 
his humour. His two primary dispositions, ‘* to make 
the flesh creep and to make the sides ache,” were the 
twins of his spirits, and were never far apart. Their 
affinity is witnessed in the first two novels. Generally 
he mixed them up. But as Pickwick is consistently 
comic, so Oliver Twist is almost consistently horrible. 
“As his natural turn for terrors was kept down in 
Pickwick, so his natural turn for joy and laughter is 
kept down in Oliver Twist.” Here follows a passage 
which demands quotation : 


Tue Pictures 1n * O_iver Twist.” 


“In Oliver Twist the smoke ot the thieves’ kitchen hangs 
over the whole tale, and the shadow of Fagin falls every- 
where. The little lamp-lit rooms of Mr. Brownlow and Rose 
Maylie are to all appearance purposely kept subordinate, 
a mere foil tothe foul darkness without. It was a strange 
and appropriate accident that Cruikshank and not ‘Phiz ’ 
should have illustrated this book. There was about 
Cruikshank’s art a kind of cramped energy which is almost 
the defiuition of the criminal mind, His drawings havea 
dark strength; yet he does not only draw morbidly, he 
draws meanly. In the doubled-up figure and frightful eyes 
of Fagin in the condemned cell there is not only a baseness 
of subject ; there is a kind of baseness in the very technique 
ofit. It is not drawn with the free lines of a free man; it 
has the half-witted secrecies of a hunted thief. It does not 
look merely like a picture of Fagin; it looks like a picture 
by Fagin. Among these dark and detestable plates there 
is one which has with a kind of black directness, the dreadful 
poetry that does inhere in the story, stumbling as it often 
is. It represents Oliver asleep at an open window in the 
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house of one of his humaner patrons. And outside the 
window, but as big and close as if they were in the room, 
stand Fagin and the foul-faced Monk, staring at him 
with dark monstrous visages and great white wicked eyes, 
in the style of the simple devilry of the draughtsman. 
The very xaiveté of the horror is horrifying: the very 
woodenness of the two wicked men seems to make them 
worse than mere men who are wicked. But this picture of 
big devils at the window-sill does express, as has been sug- 
gested above, the thread of poetry in the whole thing; the 
sense, that is, of the thieves as a kind of army of devils com- 
passing earth and sky, crying for Oliver’s soul and besieg- 
ing the house in which he is barred for safety. In this 
matter there is, I think, a difference between the author and 
the illustrator. In Cruikshank there was surely something 
morbid ; but, sensitive and sentimental as Dickens was, 
there was nothing morbid in him. He had, as Stevenson 
had, more of the mere boy’s love of suffocating stories of 
blood and darkness, of skulls, of gibbets, of all the things, 
in a word, that are sombre without being sad.” 


In short ‘‘ Dickens supped on horrors as he supped 
on Christmas pudding.” After Ohver Twist (finished 
in 1838) there were no bounds to his popularity. It 
went booming on ; “the whole world was roaring for 
books by Dickens, and more books by Dickens; and 
Dickens was labouring night and day like a factory.” 


DICKENS THE RADICAL, 


We have spoken of the great novelist’s appear- 
ance, of his dress, of his popularity and of its causes. 
We have said nothing of his politics, and with a 
sentence or two about them— for politics is a religion 
for all good citizens —we shall conclude. Mr. 
Chesterton is rather weak on this subject, and writes 
in a thin vein of paradox. But he quotes aptly enough 
a sentence or two from some notes of Dickens in 1855. 
*‘I am hourly strengthened,” wrote Dickens, ‘‘in my 
old belief that our political aristocracy and our tuft- 
hunting are the death of England.” He attacked 
representative government, because no doubt he found 
the Parliaments elected by the middle class altogether 
too genteel and subservient. He had the impatience 
ofa Radical and also his reforming spirit, and alto- 
gether he was as good a politician as it was possible 
fora man with his preoccupations to be. His tour 
in America made him think furiously, and when 
it was over he made a remarkable prediction which 
may well conclude our survey: ‘‘I tremble for a 
Radical coming here, unless he is a Radical on prin- 
ciple, by reason and reflection, and from the sense of 
right. I fear that if he were anything else he would 
return home a Tory. ... I do fear that the heaviest 
blow ever dealt at liberty will be dealt by this country, 
in the failure of its example on the earth.” Such was 
the disappointment of an English Radical over the 
Republicanism of the United States. Let us hope that 
his fears were exaggerated like his expectations, 





THE MORAL IDEA. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Morat IpEAS. By 
Edward Westermarck, Ph.D. In two volumes. VolI. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 14s. net. 1906. 

Dr. WesTeRMARCK’s book is without doubt of the first 

importance, whether it be regarded as a philosophical 

treatise on ethics or as a history of moral institutions. 

Neither of these descriptions singly does justice to 

it, for its merit lies in its blending of the analytical 

with the historical method, so that the long history 
which begins in the second half of this volume and is 
to be completed in the next volume constitutes a con- 
tinuous verification of his main ethical thesis that 
moral disapprovals and approvals arise from and express 
social indignation and social gratitude. But if the 
first half of the volume stood alone it would still 





be a notable contribution to ethical literature. In this 
portion of the work he accounts for the origin of moral 
judgments, analyses moral conceptions like duty, right, 
goodness, merit, and the like, and discusses what the 
subject is on which moral judgments are passed. He 
then goes on in the latter halt of the volume to give 
a reasoned history of the ideas which have been en- 
tertained on the topics which moralists usually discuss 
under the name of the virtues. At present he deals 
with conduct “which directly concerns the interests of 
other men, their life or bodily integrity, their freedom, 
honour, property, and so forth.” Homicide, human 
sacrifice, blood-revenge, bodily injuries, charity, hos- 
pitality, the subjection of children and wives, slavery— 
these are the subjects now treated. The second volume 
is to deal with personal conduct, ¢.g., suicide, temperance, 
the sexual relations, conduct towards the lower animals, 
towards dead persons, and towards beings regarded as 
supernatural. The method, as the enumeration of the 
topics indicates, is institutional. The history is a hos- 
tory of custom. It is expounded with an erudition, always 
astonishing (though not astonishing in Dr. Westermarck), 
but borne lightly and never oppressive. One stops 
naturally for a moment to compare Dr. Westermarck’s 
work with Lecky’s famous History of European Morals. 
But Lecky’s book (to say nothing of the imperfections 
of its initial chapter on ethical theory) is rather a history 
of civilisation during a limited period. Dr. Wester- 
marck is both anthropologist and historian, and in the 
first place an anthropologist. He traces moral insti- 
tutions from their primitive beginnings as represented 
in savage custom, and he uses historical records to 
trace the outgrowths from these primitive beginnings. 
Many readers will find this portion of the volume the 
more interesting. Only a reader of equal erudition is 
qualified to judge it. But to a layman it seems as illu- 
minating as it is interesting, and at any rate it is a 
history of morals upon this plan for which the science 
of ethics has been crying out this many a year. 

Other persons may be more interested in the earlier 
half, which contains the guiding conception of Dr. Wester- 
marck’s work. His principal doctrine is that what is 
good is what calls forth the peculiar emotion called the 
moral emotion; and that moral emotion is a special 
kind of retributive emotion, whether it takes the form of 
resentment, moral indignation, or the retributive kindly 
emotion which is moral approval and is akin to gratitude. 
Retribution becomes moral when it is sympathetic or dis- 
interested, impartial and generalised. Moral disap- 
proval (to confine ourselves to censure, which is, after all, 
the more prominent part of the work of morality) is 
resentment against what causes pain to another, or 
to oneself when one takes the position both of injured 
person and of spectator; and is sympathetic in that the 
injury excites not merely sympathetic feeling for pain 
but an active effort to defend the sufferer. Such sym- 
pathy makes resentment disinterested, and such resent- 
ment becomes impartial and general because “ society 
is the birthplace of the moral consciousness” and moral 
emotions gather around tribal custom. With this lead- 
ing conception (whose affinity to Adam Smith’s theory is 
marked, while at the same time it diverges from that 
great thinker’s conception of sympathy) Dr. Wester- 
marck is able to explain a number of salient facts of 
morality—for example, degrees of censure or approba- 
tion corresponding to differences in the emotion felt, 
or again the different degrees of disapproval with which 
the same offence is visited in different classes of society 
(“That in the captain is a choleric word,” etc.). It ex- 
plains how punishment, while essentially retributive, the 
expression of social indignation, may indirectly aim at 
reformation in so far as reformation of the will cancels 
resentment. “Right” becomes that conduct of which the 
violation or omission excites indignation, “good” that 
which excites approval. And a number of other con- 
ceptions illustrate the same leading idea. 

Both in its method and in its result this doctrine 
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appears to me to constitute a real advance towards sim- 
plification. That it is in one of the main lines of English 
ethical theory is sufficiently obvious. Dr. Westermarck 
is the heir of Adam Smith. The treatment has two salient 
merits. In defining morality by the emotion it excites 
there is an element of directness, of contact with facts, 
which contrasts most favourably with all attempts to 
maintain that “right or “good” is something unanalys- 
able, or with all forms of intuitionism which regard the 
moral judgments as deliverances of some moral sense. 
All these theories aim at the same point as Dr. Wester- 
marck, but they present us with a@ mystery instead of a 
fact. Once regard moral approval as a form of emotion, 
and then, like Adam Smith, it remains to note the fact 
that there is such an emotion and to describe it. Here 
it is identified as an outgrowth from the retributive 
emotion. So much for simplification. But Dr, Wester- 
marck also makes a real advance in insisting that the 
moral emotion is active, not a mere contemplative 
pleasure or pain at the sight of an act, but an impulse 
to resent injury and to support beneficence. This con- 
sideration is absent certainly from Hume, and also from 
Adam Smith. 

A reader familiar with recent English works on ethics 
will be struck by the absence of more than the slightest 
reference to the moral criterion, which bulks so largely 
in those treatises. The greatest good of the greatest 
number is dismissed with a few sentences of comment. 
There is good reason for this. Since the moral emotion 
gathers around custom, utilitarian considerations may 
help to enlighten moral judgment but cannot account for 
its origin. On the issue raised between Hume and Adam 
Smith, whether the consequences of actions or the im- 
pulses from which they spring determine moral judgment, 
Dr. Westermarck, like many recent writers, takes the side 
of Adam Smith in assigning to utility only a secondary 
place. 
To some extent the plan of the book excludes the 
question of the criterion. At the same time the im- 
pression which the book leaves is that the question is 
unimportant; and it is probably on this point that 
criticism may fasten. How would he explain the fact 
that at a higher stage of development the standard is 
determined by reflective ideals? Since such ideals are 
not yet a part of the social code it is not open to him 
to give the simple answer that ideals are themselves 
impulses to conduct and excite approval when we sym- 
pathise with the impulses which dictate them. In fact it 
appears that in his admirable attempt at simplification 
Dr. Westermarck has oversimplified and omitted or in- 
sufficiently emphasised an element in the origin of moral 
emotion. 

For resentment is after all a secondary emotion, which 
arises when something vital to us is threatened. The 
breach of custom excites indignation ; but why is one kind 
of conduct customary rather than another? The answer 
would seem to be that the breach of custom is a viola- 
tion of impulses or emotions and claims founded upon 
those impulses (like the impulse to life or to retain 
property) which the community shares sympathetically. 
In this respect Dr. Westermarck has given a less ade- 
quate account of the moral sentiment than Adam Smith, 
who declares that our ideas of merit and demerit have a 
double origin, not only in sympathy with the resentment 
of the sufferer, but in want of sympathy with the motives 
of the doer. I condemn theft partly because I dislike 
thieving and sympathise with the sufferer’s claim to keep 
his property. I cannot help thinking that, though 
every now and then he does justice to sympathy 
with the direct motives or impulses from which 
action arises, Dr. Westermarck overlooks them in 
favour of retributive sympathy with the recipient; 
and that in kis anxiety to do justice to the instinctive 
and social character of the moral sentiment he forgets 
that society is made up of individuals who sympathise 
not merely with one another's resentments but with one 
another’s wants, or desires, or claims. 








_ Possibly, too, his acceptance of custom without in- 
quiring into its origin is the reason of a curious feature 
of kis work: his insistence on the subjective character of 
his own doctrine—which is surely an exaggeration. Custom 
varies; but the variation of our sympathetic resentments 
does not make them subjective unless it also makes 
them capricious. If the authority of moral judgments 
meant persistence through every stage of society none 
would have authority; but at any one stage they possess 
authority against the individual and are in this sense ob- 
jective. 
I have left myself no space to do more than mentio.: 
his treatment of the “subject” of moral judgment, in 
which he threads his way among the labyrinth of motives, 
intentions, forbearances, carelessness, consequences and 
the like with great acuteness. Many questions of techni- 
cal detail are raised in the course of which tke author 
has occasion to criticise some of his fellow-workers, none 
of whom can fail to learn gratefully from him. Occa- 
sionally he inclines, I think, to press the letter too closely. 
One of his criticisms deserves special mention because, 
while he is right, he again oversimplifies. Lord Avebury 
has a well-known saying that savages have no moral ideas, 
and Dr. Westermarck has no difficulty in exposing by 
Lord Avebury’s own evidence the error of this doctrine, 
which appears to be a perfectly arbitrary one. But he 
himself forgets, I think, that morality does not always exist 
at the same level of emotional intelligence. The savage 
may be moral without being reflectively so. Compare 
Greek and Christian morals. Dr. Westermarck is right 
when he refuses to see in Christian moral judgments any- 
thing which separates them from those of pagans or 
savages. But can anyone overlook an increase in the 
self-consciousness of specifically Christian morality as 
compared, say, with that expounded in Aristotle's Ethics? 

I conclude by expressing my unqualified admiration 
of Dr Westermarck’s work, which is worthy of the years of 
labour he has bestowed upon it. Besides its scientific 
importance it is recommended to readers by the unfailing 


interest and lucidity of its manner. 
S. ALEXANDER. 





SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 
Sir Josuva Fitcu. By A. L, Lilley. London: Edward 

Arnold. 7s. 6d, net. Pp. 255. 
THERE are two kinds of biographies; those to which we 
go to find out all about the personal life and character 
of people whose place in the national life is more or less 
well known to us, who have been prominently before the 
public in one capacity or another; and those from which 
we l.arn the real work and worth of people with whose 
names we have been familiar, whose letters to the 7Z':mes 
or atticles in reviews we may sometimes have read, but 
about whose personality and achievements we have known 
very little. 

So far as many people are concerned, it is to the 
latter class that this short and admirably written biography 
of Sir Joshua Fitch belongs. Probably some even of 
those with whom he corresponded did not realise his 
true position, for apparently very few of his letters have 
been preserved. But anyone who can give in a limited 
space such an account of a great life as Mr. Lilley has 
done confers a real benefit on the public at large. It is 
always a gain to learn that there are more men than we 
had known of who combined great character with great 
attainments, which they put unreservedly at the service 
of the State. It is a still greater gain to see such men 
measuring their work, not by what they can get, but by 
what they can give for the benefit of the community ; and 
no one who reads this book can do so without greater 
hope, than we sometimes feel, for the future of a nation 
which can find public servants of such a type. 

The first thing that strikes us when we are told 
that Fitch came of East Anglian stock is the likeness 
in character between him and another great East Anglian. 
No one who has read the life of Sir James Paget can help 
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feeling that it was with him as with Sir Joshua Fitch; 
whatever each may have achieved in their own special 
spheres, their greatest work was the impress left on the 
characters of those who came into contact with them. 
Certainly the outline which his biographer presents of 
Sir Joshua Fitch’s character might equally stand for that 
of the other. It is one of “simplicity of life, intense and 
unremitting energy, a love of work, which enabled him to 
find the only relief he needed from the strain of incessant 
toil in its variety, a kind of passion for usefulness, and 
an interest in all that had to do with religion.” 

But who was Sir Joshua Fitch? and what did he do? 
Born in 1824, he chose from the first the career in which 
he accomplished so much, and became in due time an 
assistant teacher in the Borough-road School. Next, he 
was head master of a school at Kingsland, and during his 
time there took his Bachelor’s degree in 1850 in the Uni- 
versity of London, graduating two years later as Master of 
Arts. In 1852 he became tutor at the Borough-road 
Training College, and in 1856 principal. He was here 
till 1863, when he was appointed by Lord Granville to the 
post of an inspector of schools; and from this time 
onwards he was concerned, officially or otherwise, in the 
organisation and building up of every department of our 
English educational plans—we cannot say even yet that 
they form a system. His official labours ceased at his 
retirement from the service of the Education Department 
in 1894. 

The period at which he began his work as inspector 
of schools was a significant one, for it was when the 
country was beginning to feel the need for a national 
system, and when the Government had commenced to 
assert, and make effective, its control over the work of 
education. So in the preparation for the great Act of 
1870 Fitch had an important part, both through his 
observations on the working of the previously existing 
schools in a large part of rural Yorkshire and also through 
his special report on the condition of elementary educa- 
tion in Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Leeds. 
It is not too much to say that he played a great part in 
every educational movement of the forty years before his 
death ; for to him the elementary education with which 
he was largely concerned was but one note in a chord, 
which had to be filled up by others from every class in 
the nation; and no matter what the curriculum might in- 
clude, whether much or little, “education,” as we shall 
see presently, always meant the same thing to him. It is 
only on reading this book that those not specially con- 
cemed with the organisation of education can understand 
how much the great movements in regard to Secondary 
and Technical Education, the Education of Women, and 
University Extension, to quote some branches, owed to his 
work and influence. 

It is not hard to see why he attained to such a posi- 
tion of authority. Some readers, perhaps, may think it 
comparatively easy for a biographer, evidently so full of 
personal affection, as in the present case, to represent his 
hero as filling a much greater place than he really did; 
but no thoughtful person can help recognising the root of 
Sir Joshua’s power, the secret of his influence, in the 
qualities revealed through the expression of his personal 
hopes and ideals. We feel that a man with such hopes 
and aims, such sympathy and shrewdness, such know- 
ledge and breadth of view in regard to the matters with 
which he dealt, could not have failed to possess the in- 
fluence which is claimed for him. 

The best evidence of what he was is given in his 
own words, showing as they do something of his qualities 
of mind and character. 

The very word “inspector” suggests at first some- 
thing dry, formal, official; and the element of official 
formality must to some extent be in the work, for “the 
inspector’s first duty, of course, is to verify the conditions 
on which public aid is offered to schools, and to assure 
the Department that the nation is obtaining a good 
equivalent for its outlay.” But in this inspector’s mind 
there is always the further thought, underlying the whole 


work, that “ there are few posts in the public service which 
offer larger scope for the beneficial exercise of intellectual 
and moral power, or which bring the holder into personal 
and influential relations with a larger number of people.” 
Space does not allow us to illustrate his conception of the 
use to be made of these relations. It is enough to say 
that, in regard to the teachers, as Mr. Lilley says: “No 
single influence, perhaps, has told so surely as Fitch’s in 
raising the standard of professional responsibility among 
the elementary teachers of England in this generation.” 
Those, again, who have anything to do with schools 
cannot help seeing to some extent that such ideas have 
largely affected the conceptions of the Government In- 
spector as to his duties during the last few years. 

What is the method of a true education ? 

“We do not need a multiplication of subjects so much 
as the more skilful treatment of such subjects as we have, 
more concentration of force, a clearer perception of the 
difference between the training which has a visible and 
immediate bearing on the means of getting a living and 
the training which looks further ahead and shows the 
scholar how to live.” Or, again, “ Any scheme of educa- 
tion which does not enlist the sympathies of the learners 
and encourage in them spontaneous effort and aspiration 
is self-condemned, and doomed to failure. Our teach- 
ing is naught if it does not open out in the learner’s soul 
new windows through which the light of Heaven and 
of truth may enter in, and out of which he may look with 
clearer vision on the richness of the world, whether of 
nature or of books.” In this connection, it is interesting 
to note his approval of the technical schools in Paris, in 
which for boys and girls alike a large proportion of time 
is spent on general culture. “The girl who is to be a 
modiste or a brodeuse is to be that and something more. 
The boy who is to be a joiner or an engineer is also to 
know something of literature and science.” 

He sums up “the real forces on which the growth of 
the national intelligence mainly depend,” in words which 
set clearly before us the ideals of the future ; thev are “the 
quickened conscience, and higher aims of local authori- 
ties; the desire of successive generations of parents to 
secure for their children training a little better than they 
have themselves received ; and the steady increase in the 
number, already large, of teachers not only possessed of 
technical qualifications, but mentally cultivated, fond of 
their work, and filled with aspiration and enthusiasm.” 

An examiner, again, specially for H.M. Civil Ser- 
vice, does not ordinarily suggest to us the idea of human 
relations with the examinee ! But Fitch, to quote Mr. 
Lilley, “had not always before him the exacting claims 
of an official standard to be blindly wreaked upon a 
number of morally indifferent subjects, but the moral 
fortunés of a human being to be determined, so far as a 
single act could determine them, by the application of an 
intelligent justice. It was he who introduced into the 
C.S. examinations the plan by which the candidate was 
asked to send in a special list of books, which he had 
read with particular care and interest, and on which he 
desired to be examined. And in Fitch’s case it was the 
few minutes devoted to this list which proved to be the 
beginning of many a life-long friendship between the 
candidate and his very human examiner.” 

But we must not quote any more, and we must leave 
our readers (as we hope) to the book itself, to find out 
what were the opinions of Sir Joshua Fitch on “ Religious 
Education”; what his attitude was towards the Act of 
1902 ; what his own religious convictions were, and many 
other interesting things, some of which are not without 
relevance now. Readers of The Speaker will be glad to 
hear that he was throughout life a strong Liberal in 
politics, and that even in the blind days that some are 
now ashamed of “he never made a secret of his detesta- 
tion of the South African War.” 

We should be glad to know that every chairman of 
a Local Education Authority or Education Committee were 
likely to read this short biography, and we should com- 





mend it to the bishops and clergy of the Church of Eng- 
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land ; for it helps us to realise that “the Education Ques- 
tion” means something more than sectarian squabbling, 
and shows us clearly the spirit in which, from whatever 
points of view, we ought to approach its consideration. 





COLOUR PRINTING. 
ENGLIsH CoLovurep Books. By Martin Hardie. London: 
Methuen and Co. ass. net. 

Tus is really a history of colour-printing, with special 
reference to English coloured books. Practically every 
kind of colour-printing is dealt with, and reference is 
made not merely to the English workers in this field, but 
also to those of Germany, France, Japan, and other 
countries, which have played their part in a great develop 
ment. Moreover, it cannot even be said that the book 
concerns itself with colour-printing alone, since the latter 
is in many cases a development of the corresponding and 
older process of reproduction in black and white, and 
one’s understanding of a colour process depends upon an 
intelligible description of the other. Mr. Martin Hardie 
has thus had a vast mass of material to deal with in the 
three hundred pages or so of which his work is compose7. 
On the whole, he has performed his task with thorough- 
ness and discretion. His connection with the National 
Art Library has afforded him enviable opportunities for 
personal study of his subject matter, and he gives us as a 
result a ereat deal of valuable information, interspersed 
with a little wise and modest comment. The arrangement 
is judicious, and the technical descriptions should be 
easily intelligible even to the people, referred to by the 
author, who cling “to the comfortable belief that a pen- 
and-ink drawing is an etching?” The qualitv of clearness 
is the more praiseworthy since in a book of this nature it 
is exceedingly difficult to attain. Processes of colour- 
printing overlap one another to such an extent that even 
Mr. Hardie’s division of the art into printing from wood, 
from stone, and from metal, is far from satisfactory 
Wood blocks, for instance, are frequently found to com- 
bine with metal plates, and metal plates with lithographic 
stones, in order to reach the result aimed at by the colour 
printer. Nevertheless, the author is quite justified in using 
this division as the basis of his scheme, in default of any- 
thing better. In regard to tracing, step by step, the his- 
tory and chronology of colour-printing, the task is ren- 
dered peculiarly difficult by the fact that the inventors of 
successive processes do their best to mislead one by their 
statements of claim. The genuine innovators have thus 
become confused to a certain extent with those whose 
only claim to originality rests on the pretensions put 
forth in their written applications for patents. There is 
something rather delicious in the way in which some of 
these inventors ignore previous achievements of which 
they could scarcely have been unaware, relying, pre 
sumably, on the hope that their patent rights will be 
granted before the truth leaks out. 

The earliest form of colour-printing—namely, the use 
of printed colours for initial letters—dates as far back as 
the Mainz Psalter of 1457, when it was obviously intro- 
duced as a cheap alternative to hand-illumination. The 
famous Book of St. Albans was the first and for about 
300 years the only English colour book, though there 
were other books coloured by hand. In the sixteenth 
century, however, colour-printing was practised by the 
Germans in the “ chiaroscuro” method—.e., by separate 
blocks, each containing a tone, which were super-imposed 
on each other. This was the method that was revived by 
William Savage in England at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but with the difference that an improved 
printing ink was used, and a great many blocks took the 
place of the two or three employed by the early Germans. 
One print by Savage is stated to have necessitated twenty- 
nine blocks. A further difference was that Savage worked 
with wood blocks alone, whereas many of the German 
engravers coloured impressions from metal by wood 
blocks, a practice that was revived by G. Baxter. William 
Blake etched in relief on copper, thus combining the 





principle of the wood block with the use of metal. Wood- 
block printing was later on revived by the Chiswick Press. 
However, for the first thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the bulk of English book illustration in colour was 
done with aquatint, supplemented by a good deal of hand- 
painting, and in connection with this process we encounter 
many famous names, among them Rowlandson and Pugin, 
and Rudolph Ackermann, the pioneer of publishers of 
artistic colour work. Between 1830-40 aquatint gave 
way to chromo-lithography, the discovery of Senefelder, 
which has proved such a doubtful blessing in regard to 
the perpetuation of claptrap mid-Victorian pictures ; 
ard finally we have the three-colour process. Such, in 
scanty outline, has been the progress in colour-printing, 
as set forth in this volume. The spaces are filled by ac- 
counts of less important or kindred processes, bits of bio- 
graphy, fragments of not too assertive criticism, so dis- 
posed as to leave a fairly vivid impression of the world of 
colour printing and of the figures that have moved within 
it. In addition to the celebrities mentioned, who have 
drawn for or produced colour books, devised new pro- 
cesses or improved old ones, brief reference may be made 
to the Boydells, the Daniells, and Edward Orme among 
the publishers, to the Cruikshanks, Tohn Leech. Kate 
Greenaway, and Thackeray among the artists, all of 
whom have had their share in the development of colour 
printing. 

Mr. Hardie’s book is rather too closely written to be 
easily read. A slight sense of crowdirg is the one blemish 
on a work that is a genuinely valuable contribution to art 
literature, the more valuable to student and connoisseur 
because it is furnished with a good index and its last 
chapter consists of a note on catalogues and prices. The 
plentiful “three-colour” plates are satisfactory illustra- 
tions of the text. F. J. M. 





RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG. 


RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG: A Memorr. By his son, George 
Armstrong, with selected Sermons, and an Introductory 
Letter by Philip H. Wicksteed. London: Philip Green. 


1906. 5s. net. 
TuHose who love strength of character should be inte- 
rested in this little book. Its story is simple and is 
told with manly directness. Richard Acland Armstrong 
was the son of a clergyman of the Irish Church who 
gave up his preferment, largely under the influence of 
Channing, and in 1838 became a Unitarian minister in 
Bristol. The boy, born in 1843, im due time ex- 
changed a business prospect for the ministry of religion, 
took his degree, and passed through the theological 
training of Muanchester New College, London. A 
striking letter from Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed, prefixed 
to the Memoir, compares and contrasts with singular 
discrimination the recollections of college days with the 
maturer manhood when the whole pattern of his friend’s 
life “seemed to be woven out of two supreme impulses, 
a passion for righteousness and tan assurance of the 
reality of spiritual things.” For such a nature freedom 
was an absolute necessity. From his father, by inheri- 
tance or example, he drew the courage needful to face 
difficult issues; and sincerity and fearlessness were his 
life-long characteristics. During his first ministry at 
Banbridge, in the north of Ireland, he encountered nine 
clergymen, with but one brother minister to support 
him, in a public debate on the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, which lasted till three o’clock in the morning. 
The same confidence in open discussion led him to meet 
Mr. Bradlaugh on the platform during his second 
ministry at Nottingham, in 1878, and later still, at Hope- 
street Church in Liverpool, to secure the best available 
representatives, whether in person or by letter, to ex- 
pound to his congregation divergent principles of Chris- 
tian doctrine and church-life. As he looked back, on 
leaving Nottingham for Liverpool (in 1883), over kis 
earlier ministry, he saw that it had been marked on its 
intellectual side by “a hot rebellion against the claims 
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of Churches or theologians to dictate to us their views 
of Jesus Chnst”; but he added significantly : 

“I placed Jesus in my thought amongst the oth.r men 
of history—soldiers, statesmen, orators, poets, prophets, 
martyrs, saints—and I met him freely in that company, 
and let his words and life have what weight they might 
with me among the rest. And as soon as I kad rid my 
mind of the last vestige of artificial regard for this man’s 
authority, his speech, countenance, and character began 
to tell; and, I am free to say, and to say with all 
thankfulness to God, that in the latter years I have more 
and more learnt to revere and love him.” 


Armstrong, accordingly, came more and more clearly 
to shape his religious thought on the lines of the Ethical 
Theism which he had originally learned from his college 
teacher, Dr. Martineau. Constant practice in the in- 
struction of young people gave him lucidity of statement 
and variety of illustration; a rich moral nature and a 
wide experience of life supplied the rest. His little 
books on Man’s Knowledge of God and God and 
the Soul jained the hearty praise of theologians of 
other Churches, like Cardinal Newman and Mr. R. H. 
Hutton. He was not learned as a Biblical scholar or 
deeply read in the history of philosophy, though he 
was thoroughly at home in all phases of English nine- 
teenth-century speculation. But he had a great capacity 
for making people realise tke presence of spiritual 
elements in their common experience and showing them 
the relation of their daily ways of thought, judgment, 
and feeling to “the things which are not seen.” This 
made him the helper of many a troubled heart, and 
enabled him also to work in brotherly accord with many 
who differed widely from him in theological conviction. 
For Richard Armstrong was much more than the preacher 
or writer. The ethical passion lived in him with a rare 
intensity, and his mature manhood revealed a moral 
force which few of his fellow students had realised in 
his early years. At Nottingham (1869-1883) he threw 
himself unsparingly into the work of the Liberal Party, 
raising its tone and methods, so that his touch came to be 
widely felt in local administration and general politics. 
The experience gained there was carried to Liverpool. 
Few pages of Mr. George Armstrong’s memoir are more 
interesting than those which describe the share which his 
father took in the “ Liverpool Purity Crusade” and other 
social and moral reforms in the great city. In spite of 
frequent disabling illness, he knew how to get the utmost 
effective labour out of himself, and he made it tell with 
extraordjnary precision. No theological distrust could 
prevent him from acquiring a remarkable influence. Only 
those nearest to him could measure the pain which the 
knowledge of evil and the obloquy poured on him by 
the representatives of great vested interests inflicted on 
a nature which hid its sensitiveness beneath a calm self- 
control and cared only that the right should be done. 

The sermons which make up the rest of this volume 
are the natural fruit of such a spirit. The preacher's 
sense of humour is, indeed, kent strictly in the back- 
ground. He had not escaped the sorrows of the common 
lot, and he made his ministry an interpretation of life 
in the light of three great ideas, God, Duty. and Immor- 
tality. The beauty of the world, as well as its hardness, 
finds here abundant recognition; and strenuousness and 
peace are harmonised. If there be any who doubt the 
sufficiency of Ethical Theism as a working religion, let 
them read this book. 





FROM CHARING CROSS TO DELHI. 

From Cuartnc Cross To Deut. By S, Parnell Kerr. 
don: T, Fisher Unwin. ros. 6d. net. 

Tuts book leaves the reader with a strong two-fold in» 
pression. Firstly, that the author feels and deprecates 
the banality of his theme; secondly, that in conscience 
he dares not attempt it without trenching on the insistent 
yet delicate “ Indian Question.” 

As a matter of fact, the theme should not be banal: 
indeed, it would not be so, were it not for the all-pervad- 
ine tourist and commercial spirit of the age; and Mr. 
Kerr has gone far to reconcile us to another book on 


Lon- 





travel in India. He has carefully chosen his historical 
data, and is never diffuse; and his idea of interspersing 
appendices throughout the volume is excellent. The in- 
formation keeps up with the descriptions, and can be 
studied or skipped with equal ease. The everyday ex- 
periences are lightly touched on, and, being typical 
enough to give a good idea of what he may expect to the 
would-be traveller, bring a smile of comfortable recollec- 
tion to the lips of those who have already been over the 
ground. Mr. Kerr warns the novice of the denressing 
start from Charing Cross, but the influence of the 
“vocable” (as he is pleased to term them) streets of 
Port Said soon begin to rouse his interest. When this 
flags, he does what so many people who travel, don’t do— 
he returns home. 

In case he should be accused of lecturing, he ex- 
plains that “the desire to tell other people things they do 
not know is deeply implanted in the human breast.” 

“Tf Port Said was the East in sample,” he says truly, 
“(the native town of) Bombay is the East in bulk.” 

He realises the impossibility of conveying any ade- 
quate idea of Eastern architecture to the unknowing. He 
gives, however, one of its dominant characteristics— its 
perfect balance—and wisely leaves much scope to the 
imagination of his readers. The chapter on Ahmedabad 
is particularly interesting, because it will be new to many 
people who fancy they have “done” India, and, for all 
that, may have very likely missed that corner that was 
once so real a centre of the Mogul Empire. 

It is a thousand pities the illustrations lose much by 
their indistinctness. Considering the extraordinary atmo- 
spheric advantages enjoyed by photographers in India, it 
is truly a matter for regret that these pictures should be 
so blurred. 

Mr. Kerr has a conscience, and a very tender one. 
He actually disapproves of a tour in India which does not 
include some study of its native inhabitants. He does not 
even consider such study of any use if it is taken from 
the safe perspective of various Government Houses. He 
is not ashamed to make the most of opportunities afforded 
for closer inspection by his stay in the Mission Homes of 
Sholapur and Ahmednagar. ‘This is a very agreeable sur- 
prise, more especially as he enters upon the question of 
Indian government, a favourite target of the absolutely 
ignorant. It would be well, indeed, if everyone who visits 
India would follow in Mr. Kerr’s footsteps, and take the 
trouble to remember that India is not populated only by 
Anglo-Indians. Mr. Kerr is right to insist on the diffi- 
culty of inculcating into average Europeans the Indian 
dogma of the “essential sacredness of the life-principle.” 

His point of view is very impartial, and may briefly 
be gathered from the following extracts. Early in the 
book he alludes to the “ Miracle of the East, the miracle 
of how countless thousands of brown men are governed 
by a handful of white ones.” Later on he speaks of ad- 
ministrative ability. ‘“ We had better begin to develop it,” 
he says, “by availing ourselves of Indian talent in sub- 
stantial work of government at the earliest possible moment. 
We can do it now with a good grace. The time might 
well come when we should be compelled to do it in 
chagrin and bitterness.” “Finally,” he says, “a reason- 
able man might conclude the one fatal thing is to sit on 
the safety-valve. And that is what we appear to have 


been doing in India for some time past.” 
a w. B 





THE THAMES. 


Tue THames. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by G. E, Mitton. 
London: A. and C. Black. 20s. net. 
HE series ot colour-books which Messrs. Black have been 
issuing for so long are deservedly at the head of this kind 
of production as it proceeds from the English Press. 
Some of Mr. Menpes’ work, which has been produced 
under his own auspices, even at its best would not com- 
pare unfavourably with the pictures in this volume. It is 
notorious that the most difficult effects to produce by the 
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three-colour process are the greens. These, which natu- 
rally predominate in a series of pictures of the river, are 
usually successful in this volume. ‘There is always a 
tendency in the three-colour process for the green to 
become metallic, and one sees dangerous tendencies that 
way in the lighter tones, such as that opposite p. 18, of 
the lawn at Streatley Inn, and opposite p. 66, in the illus- 
tration of Mapledurham Mill. But as a whole this 
colour has been very successfully dealt with indeed. 

There is one novel feature in the book—we had 
almost called them initials—to be seen at the heads of 
the chapters. This is, indeed, an excellent invention in 
colour-printing, and is effected by glazing one side of the 
printed page, with entirely successful results. Of Mr. 
Menpes’ general achievement our readers are, of course, 
familiar, but we may point out as three peculiarly typical 
examples of his talent in this particular book the heading 
to Chapter XIX., p. 231, the view of Westminster by 
night, opposite p. 218, and the sunset from Mapledurham 
Mill. The little headpiece for p. 72 is also very attrac- 
tive, and the skies are often effective, notably that oppo- 
site p. 102, of Hambleden. 

Now and then the figures introduced strike an origi- 
nal note. Of this a particularly successful example is the 
plate illustrating Caversham, opposite p. 70. 

Before closing these lines we must not omit the first- 
rate piece of water-colour which represented Clifden 
Hampden, though in our opinion the artist has failed in 
the representation of Dorchester Abbey, opposite p. 8. 
This is the only failure in the book, and this is saying a 
good deal for colour reproduction of the modern kind. 

The text shows a close acquaintance with Oxford in 
particular and with the general history of the river. It 
deals with everything above the range of the University, 
and very little, if at all, with the Thames below London. 
It is historically accurate, as may be seen by the refer- 
ences to Reading Abbey and the origins and history of 
Wallingford. The remarks upon Magna Charta, on 
p. 156, that the signing of that document took place pre- 
sumably upon the mainland are just enough, but while we 
are upon that minor point we mav conclude by saying that 
the author would have done well to have lent his aid to 
the destruction of a disputed historical legend. He does 
something in saying that the barons in 1215 could not 
appreciate the consequences of their act. He micht have 
gone on to say that that act would have meant little 
enough historically but for the movement in the seven- 
teenth century, five hundred vears after the sienine, bv 
which it was misinterpreted, miStranslated, and hopelessly 
exaggerated in importance. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. Vol. IV., No. 4, July, 1906. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. net. 
THREE articles in the July number of the Hibbert Journal 
touch more or less nearly the controversies aroused by the 
Education Bill, 1906. Thus Sir Oliver Lodge, in “ First 
Principles of Faith,” seeks to compose a new catechism, 
consonant with scientific doctrines of the day 
and restating certain fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith in phraseology attuned to modern criticism. 
Those who think that “ fundamental Christianity ” tends to 
ignore sin may find their fears justified by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s articles of faith, which contain little about “ sin.” 
To one who believes that man was evolved from a brute 
ancestry any theory of “sin” founded on the fall of “our 
first parents” must be hard to accept. Canon Knox- 
Little differs with all amenity and good humour from the 
Bishop of Carlisle in his estimate of the Education Bill. 
He seems to think that the Bishop is influenced too much 
by the phrases “ denominationalism” and “ undenomina- 
tionalism ” and apt to be dominated by them, and will not 
have that there is any such thing as “one common 
Christianity.” Anyone who denies this seems to be 
driven into the position of those who think that there is 
one Church and the rest are heretics of different kinds. 





Dr. Gray discusses the teaching of the Christian religion 
in public schools; he insists on the need of an “atmo- 
sphere” for public school boys, saying : 

“The chapel with its sermons and its services, the 
lecture room with its more dogmatic exposition of the 
Eternal Verities, are but the rains and the suns which, 
though they encourage, yet have no power to fertilise the 
seed of religious life in the character of the Public School 
boy without that subtle thing called the atmosphere.” 

We have heard so much about the Anglican or Roman 
atmosphere that it is curious to find one who is not con- 
cerned, apparently, that the atmosphere shall be “de. 
nominational,” still anxious to have one diffused. But 
was not Plato the first theorist about education who in- 
sisted on the importance of the atmosphere ? 

With this group of articles we may loosely connect 
Mr. H. A. Garnett’s “A Layman’s Plain Plea for the 
Separation of the Creeds from Worship,” Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth’s “A Rallying Ground for the Free Churches,” 
and Dr. K. C. Anderson’s “ Why not Face the Facts? An 
Appeal to Protestants.” Mr. Garnett’s plea turns out to 
be in favour of an attempt to enshrine what Christian 
men hold fast to in a new form, which should satisfy the 
age better—as he thinks—than the creeds composed in 
earlier ages can now do. He will welcome Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s experiment with interest. Dr. Forsyth finds his 
rallying point in the Reality of Grace; he sees that the 
Protestant Churches are fissiparous and need a new focus. 
“They must gather not to a point but to a power.” 
“The only authority whereby they can concentrate with 
effect . . . is that in which they rose—that of 
grace and Gospel.” Dr. Anderson suggests that R. W. 
Dale inspired a “reaction” in the Free Churches just as 
T. H. Newman did in the “ Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land.” We do not quite gather what is the exact defect 
of Dale’s “message”—which seems to have been a 
variety of the modern Gospel of “experience.” accepted 
as an alternative or at least as a supplement of faith rest- 
ing on documentary evidence, or in what direction Dr. 
Anderson would advance from it. Miss Caroline Stephen 
writes on “Signs and Wonders in Divine Guidance” from 
the point of view of modern psychology. Miss Edith 
Gittins urges another aspect of Christianity in “ The 
Suffering of the Saints,” while Dr. B. W. Bacon has some 
very interesting suggestions to make in his “ Gospel Types 
in Primitive Tradition.” So far as we can summarise 
this valuable contribution we should do so by quoting 
the following reflections: “ Any Gospel which tradition 
and internal evidence concur in exhibiting as the Gospel 
ol some one of the great provinces of the Apostolic 
Church, may be expected to reflect in its structure the 
mode of apprehension of Christianity characteristic of 
that region.” 

Among other articles we notice the concluding article 
of Professor Henry Jones’s series on the Working Faith 
of the Social Reformer, which he entitles “ The Coming 
of Socialism.” He would reassure those who dread this 
disinterestedly by reminding them that “ the functions of 
the State and the City on the one side, and those of the 
individual on the other, have grown together.” 

Mr. D. H. Macgregor makes a hearty and healthy 
onslaught on what he calls the Great Fallacy of Idealism. 
Mr. Macgregor affirms that “the existence of thines in- 
dependently of experience is a necessarv supposition to 
explain the facts of experience.” 

Professor Robert H. Smith writes on “ Japanese 
character and its probable influence outside Japan” in a 
spirit quite different from that in which most of the 
“impressions” or appreciations of the last two years 
have been written. 

Among reviews we notice the Bishop of Ripon’s re- 
view of the Memoirs of Archbishop Temple, Mr. J. G. 
Fraser’s Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship 
reviewed by Mr. L. R. Farnell. Mr. W. Tones-Davies 
criticises together Professor Sandav’s “Outlines of the 
Life of Christ” and “Tesus,” by W. Bousset, Professor 
of Theology at the University of Gé6ttingen. Professor 
Herkless reviews Mr. F. Homes Dudden’s “Gregory the 
Great: his Place in History and Thought.” 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


M. Yves Guyot occupies the first place in the Nineteenth 
Century with an alarmist article on Pan-Germanism, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, in which he dwells on the desire of 
Germany to control the lower part of the Rhine. He 
believes that on the death of the Emperor of Austria the 
German Emperor will announce magniloquently his de- 
termination to respect the integrity of the Austrian Empire, 
and then, while people are extolling his generosity, he 
will step in quietly and annex Belgium and Holland. 
Mr. Brodrick, who writes with a bitterness pardonable in 
an ex-Minister who has lost his seat in his own county, 
criticises Mr. Haldane’s army proposals, attacks the Blue 


Water School, and disapproves of the county associations. | 


In “ The Training of a Gentleman” Dr. Welldon defends 
the public schools and claims for them far more influence 
than the universities. Mr. Forbes Phillips writes an in- 
genious thesis to prove that the Book of Job is a Hebrew 
problem-play. Mr. Austin Harrison has an appreciation 
of George Gissing (his tutor in boyhood), from a personal 
rather than a literary standpoint. 

In the Fortnightly Mrs. Hugh Fraser has an article 
on Admiral Togo. Mr. Shan Bullock writes on “The 
Burden of the Middle Classes,” giving the views of seven 
representatives of the oppressed. Cygnus makes fresh 
demands on behalf of motorists for better roads and for 
the abolition of the legal speed limit. Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington is the hero of Mr. H. C. Foxcroft’s “ A Negro on 
Efficiency.” In “The Feasts of All Souls” Mr. J. G. 
Fraser writes on the belief that the souls of the dead re- 
visit their old homes on one night of the year. M. Augustin 
Filon tells the curious story of Boswell’s love affair with 
the fascinating Belle de Zuylen, whom he was too pru- 
dent to marry. The only piece of verse in the chief 
reviews is Mr. John Davidson’s “Honeymoon.” Two 
stories find a place, one by the Russian author, A. 
Tchekhof, with an “ afterword” by Tolstoy. 

In the Contemporary Ibsen’s theory of the Saga and 
the Ballad is the most important article. The Norwegian 
poet holds that the ballad loses its vigour when it ceases 
to be transmitted by word of mouth and becomes stereo- 
typed. He regards the saga as the creation of the writer 
and the ballad as the creation of the people. “ The Pre- 
paratory Day School of the Future,” by Mr. Charles 
Simmons, is a slashing but deserved attack upon our 
teaching methods in middle and upper class schools. In 
“A Religion of Ruth” the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco 
describes the creed of the Indian Jainas, who are vege- 
tarians and kill no animal. M. Erik Givskov presents a 
melancholy picture of “Home Industry in Belgium,” 
where whole families work for a miserable wage in un- 
healthy dwellings, and sweating and the “truck” system 
prevail. In “ Foreign Affairs” Dr. Dillon gives a violently 
reactionary account of Russian politics, and attacks the 
Duma and all Englishmen who support the reform move- 
ment. 

In the Independent Mr. Brailsford criticises Sir 
Edward Grey’s foreign policy as it affects Russia and 
Macedonia 3 he argues that the proposed visit of the 
British fleet to Cronstadt was a great blunder, and that in 
Macedonia Sir Edward has not improved on Lord Lans- 
downe. Mr. Hammond writes an eloquent appreciation 
of C. J. Fox, whose centenary is to be celebrated this 
month. Lady Trevelyan puts “The Case for Women’s 
Suffrage” on the same terms as men, basing it upon the 
needs of working women. In “Michael Davitt’s Un- 
finished Campaign” Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington attacks the 
Irish Party for the subservience to the bishops, and de- 
clares that the Nationalists have injured the Home Rule 
Cause by their anti-Liberal action on the Education Bills. 
Mr. J. H. Wicksteed writes vaguely on “Progress and the 
Final Goal,” and Mr. C. C. Osborne on “ Pecksniff and 
his Prototype—Mr. S. C. Hall.” The last article is an 
interesting one by Mr. G. L. Strachey on Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A NEW edition of “The Upton Letters,” which were pub- 
lished anonymously in May, 1905, has been issued by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., with the name of Mr. A. C. 
Benson on the title-page. The authorship of “The Upton 
Letters” has been an open secret for some time past; in 
fact, when the book was first reviewed, the author was men- 
tioned by name, and was taken to task in the Times Lite- 
rary Supplement for not confessing his identity. In his 
preface to the new edition, Mr. Benson goes fully into his 
reasons for publishiney the work anonymously. 


Mr. Bram Stoker's Personal Reminiscences of Henry 
Irving will be published by Mr. Heinemann in two large 
volumes on October 18, which is the anniversary of Irving’s 
death. The book is crowded with anecdotes and per- 
sonal touches concerning Irving and his many friends 
and acquaintances, including every person of importance 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


The fifth volume of Captain P. H. Hore’s History of 
the County of Wexford will be published very shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. It will contain “ The History of the Town 
of. Wexford” and a chapter on “ The Village of Taghmon.” 
The town is historically interesting from the fact that it was 
the first foothold obtained by the Anglo-Norman invaders. 
The history is drawn from records, charters, and local docu- 
ments, many of which have not been printed before, explana- 
tory notes being appended where needful. It is very fully 
illustrated by drawings of localities, antiquities, buildings, 
plans and fac-similes. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. announce the publication 
of a new edition of the works of Mrs. Gaskell in eight 
volumes, to be termed the “Knutsford” Edition. To each 
volume there is an introduction by Dr. A. W. Ward, Master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who has received assistance from 
the Misses Gaskell. The works, which will be issued at 
fortnightly intervals, wil] be arranged as far as possible in 
chronological order and will include several hitherto un- 
printed contributions to periodicals, together with two new 
poems and some unpublished fragments of stories. 


The Baroness Orczy has just completed a new long novel 
entitled / Will Repay, which Messrs. Greening and Co. will 
publish early in September. / Wéill Repay is a 
story of the French Revolution, and the popular Scarlet 
Pimpernel figures as a minor character in the Baroness 
Orczy’s new novel. 


On September 11 Mr. John Long will publish a new 
work by Mr. Herbert Paul, M.P., entitled Stray Leaves. 
On the same day will be issued 7he Book of a Heretic, a 
daring and unorthodox book, whose author, for reasons not 
difficult to appreciate, prefers to conceal her identity. 


One of the earliest books in Messrs. Brown, Langham’s 
autumn list will be a Japanese novel by the Baroness Albert 
d’Anethan, wife of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo, to which 
she has given the name, /t Happened in Japan. The 
writer, who is a sister of the well-known author, Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard, has the merit of knowing Japan more tho- 
roughly than most who write about that fascinating country, 
and her book met with a most cordial reception from the 
Japanese Press in general when it was published in Yoko- 
hama a year or two ago. Messrs. Brown, Langham, and 
Co. will publish the book about September 15 with a fron- 
tispiece in colours by Willard Straight. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus are shortly publishing the 
Medici Series of Coloured Reproductions after the Old 
Masters. The plates will be printed in colour in exact 
fac-simile of the originals by a new photographic process 
which gives results such as have hitherto seemed impossible 
of realisation. The plates measure 27 in. by 19 in., with 
a colour surface of 1334 in. by 10% in. They are published 
at 1os. 6d. each. The same house is bringing out a new 
edition of Mr. Swinburne’s poetical works, with a dedicatory 
introduction inscribed to Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson, who sent such interesting letters from 
Canada a year ago as the special correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, is the author of a new book called Canada To- 
day, which will be published shortly by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
Another book from the same house is Dr. Leyds’s The First 
Annexation of the Transvaal, which will appear on Sep- 
tember 1o. 
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FICTION. 
MRS. CRAIGIE’S LAST. 


THe DREAM AND THE Business. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


. « Dreamers, like Lessard, make another kind of 
world, which is full of disappointments and vain shapes 
and things that fly away. I’m glad you have broken with 
him, Sophy. Our own tendency is to dream. Let us both 
swear to be practical.’ 

““It wouldn’t make any difference,’ said Sophy, stifling 
a sigh. ‘If you once begin wandering in ‘the dream world 
you may forswear it, but you can never forget it.’ 

“* All the same,’ protested Jim, ‘you can put it away 
from you,’ 

“* Sometimes,’ said the girl, ‘I wonder whether we were 
meant to put it away.’” 

And because men and women will always give two answers, 

Mrs. Craigie (an attentive questioner) has written one 

more novel of irony and conflict. It is now many years 

since the appearance of Some Emotions and a Moral, and 
time, although it has not altered, has strengthened and 
deepened her philosophy. John Oliver Hobbes was not 

a pessimist ; but she was something that made her almost 

as unhappy—an idealist. She believed that the dream 

and not the business was the true reality. Those who 
think this are usually wise, and always uncomfortable in 

a world where most people prefer that kind of dulness 

that is called contentment: 

“* Art is as real to him, aunt, as your life is to you.’ 
(says Jim Firmalden.) 

“* That’s impossible,’ said Mrs. Twomley, firmly. ‘For 
example, you are here. I sit at a table you can see; I 
give you cake you can eat, tea you can drink, cream that 
is nourishing and wholesome. You see this Mr. Lessard; 
he sings you a pretty little song; but after he has sung it, 
where is it? What lasting good have you got from it? 
What practical purpose has it served? Why, if he went 
hoarse the song would be nothing, even while he sang it. 
But if I am hoarse the table is still unchanged. The cake 
is still cake, the cream is still cream. That is life, my 
dear children.’” 

Mrs. Johnson Twomley only appears for two pages, and 
all that she says is palpably absurd; yet she is, perhaps, 
the strongest character in the book. Her nephew does 
not agree with her; neither does his sister, Sophy, agree 
with her husband when his mother suddenly loses a large 
fortune. Frank is hurt at her insensibility; but Sophy 
has her own notion of loss: 

“*QOnce,’ she said, with sudden passionate feeling, ‘I 
gave up all I wanted. If one has ever done that it makes 
other difficulties simple.’ 

“*Oh, I know! You mean that man. Dear child, how 
innocent you are! Do you compare for one instant a little 
girl’s love affair with such a tragedy as my mother’s ?’” 

The true conflicts of her book, however, are not between 

the spirit and the world, but between two spiritual forces 

equally great and equally pitiless—Religion and Love. 

“There are two rocks in this world of ours on which the 

soul must either anchor or be wrecked. The one is God; 

the other is the sex opposite to itself.” But Mrs. Craigie 
would have us ‘believe that there is between them an 
eternal antagonism, and that man cannot serve God save 
with a single heart. Jim Firmalden, the son of an austere 
and fanatical Nonconformist divine, stifles a hopeless love 
for Tessa, who is married to another; Sophy, his sister, 
renounces Lessard because of the difference in their 
creed ; Tessa, a devout Roman Catholic, meeting Lessard 
too late, cannot reconcile her love with her conscience, 
and so dies; Lessard, an artist, and equally fervent in his 
paganisms, loses both his loves. Yet the book is not 
bitter. Its strength is in its idealism; its suggestion, not 
of waste and disaster, but of hidden spiritual forces that 
torture cannot vanquish nor death crush out. Pain is 
the purifying fire ; soul as well as body is born in travail. 

Jim Firmalden buries his love, but his preaching burns as 

a light to thousands; Sophy finds in friendship and work 

that fruitful peace that love could not give; Lessard con- 

verts his grief into immortal music; Tessa, in dying, 
leaves a son. 

Mrs. Craigie’s last work is also her most serious. Her 
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brilliant pen has never been more sparkling, flexible, 
or just. Writing of love, she says: 

“When women love exceedingly they do not recognise it 
as a ttemptation. They think it the supreme blessing of 
their lives. When they renounce it they do so for the 
man’s sake—not for their own. That is the history of all 
women who have loved with depth. — 

“. . . To understand richly is not a matter of 
wisdom or amiableness; it is the intuition of love, and it 
comes neither by experience nor merit. The least meri- 
torious and the most foolish will alike display, under the 
influence of a true attachment, an almost divine know. 
ledge of at least one fellow-creature’s soul. But it should 
never be forgotten that knowledge, as all other vital things, 
is according to sex; and while a woman’s sympathy will 
show itself in an atmosphere charged with emotion, a 
man’s sympathy is often embarrassed and always uncon- 
sciously judicial.” 

Of Sophy’s religion : 
“It fenced her about; it hung as an exquisite veil over 
her countenance, hiding her from others, and hiding from 
her the squalor of many appearances; it was her escape 
from airy surroundings to something beyond; it was her 
companion when she was humanly companionless; it was 
a presence always.” ; ; 
fet the book is not a masterpiece; its author was too 
much a woman. Deeply interested in the human soul, 
her attempts to get inside another’s only more clearly re- 
vealed her own. Dramatic the story is not; rather should 
it be described, as a study of feminine temperament, under 
the influence of two great passions. If not great 
fiction it is, nevertheless, powerful psychology. 

As we close the last page of Zhe Dream and the 
Business we are reminded with a pang that the world is 


the poorer by one Dreamer the less. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 

The Path of Glory, by Georgés Ohnet; translated by 
F. Rothwell (Chatto and Windus, 6s.). Hope, My Wife, 
by L. G. Moberly (Ward, Lock, 6s.). Zhe Black Patcii, 
by Fergus Hume (Long, 6s.).—It is quite possible that we 
are meeting M. Georges Ohnet under a disadvantage when 
we read him in translation—and such a translation! To 
us both the story and the style are incredibly bad, and 
we wonder what kind of people read the originals in their 
native land; probably they are the counterpart of those 
who industriously month by month devour serials in the 
fourth-rate monthly magazines of England. Impossible 
people crowd the pages of The Path of Glory—in fact, 
is long since we read anything in which the characters 
were so characterless and the “ plot” was so futile as in 
this “ powerful and dramatic work” (vide advertisement 
on cover). 

In Hope, My Wife, in spite of a very ridiculou; 
plot, we can discern a cheerful and entirely innocuous tale 
which is told with some spirit and with proper attention 
to grammar. Whether a successful doctor, trained to use 
his eyes more than most men are, would so compietely 
have forgotten the appearance of a young wife of eighteen 
who had run away from him that in three years’ time he 
should proceed to fall in love with her (oblivious of the 
fact that she had any connection with his former life) is 
to us something more than doubtful; but Miss Moberly 
cleverly manages to give the idea an air of probability. 
Several of the minor characters are drawn well. 

Mr. Fergus Hume is a master of melodrama, and 
The Bleck Patch is at once as full-blooded and vivacious 
as we should expect. Beatrice Hedge is delightful, and 
so is the mulatto servant. A miser, two or three villains, 
and a handsome lover are also thrown in. 


THE ART OF MR. PETT RIDGE, 

The Wickhamses, by W. Pett Ridge (Methuen, 6s.).— 
At first sight this book may appear a rather cold-blooded 
performance, for here Joe Wickhams lays bare the 
idiosyncrasies (virtuous and vicious) of each member of 
his family, and exposes the intimate house-life at No. 
Camden-passage, Islington, to the vulgar eye of any casual 
reader. As the historian, Joe of course takes a proml- 
nent position in the tale, and we can guess at his besetting 
sins, although of course we do not hear much about them. 
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The father, a printer by trade, has moved up from the 
country to London. with his motherless children, who take 
to London life like ducklings to water. They all do re- 
markably well, for there is a capacity for work inherent in 
each of them, and by the end of the book they are entirely 
independent of their father and rapidly stepping up 
from his rank of life into the one above. He 
is a Puritan; his children, especially Joe, are 
opportunists; consequently there are frequent  col- 
lisions between the various temperaments, and 
Wickhams Senior is invariably worsted in the encounters. 
His creator, we fancy, agrees with us in preferring the 
narrow-minded but warmhearted printer to his gifted 
children. At all events, Mr. Pett Ridge draws him with 
sympathy, as well as with immense dexterity, and more 
pathos and less irony are employed than is usual when 
this author deals with the London artisan. The Wick- 
hamses are gathered at supper after the labours of re- 
moving into the new house : 

“During the meal father encouraged us to talk and to 
give our impressions of the fresh surroundings; he him- 
self took the important step of giving us a peep into his 
confidences by announcing that, so far as he had been 
able to discover, no printing establishment existed within 
a couple of hundred yards of us; and this, in a place 
like London, where trades crowded and jostled, formed 
subject for congratulation. Father said that in 
course of time with a third machine, a grown-up assistant, 
and the help of One above who ruled over all, there seemed 
reason to hope for a good share of this large bill work that 
could be seen everywhere on hoardings.” 


Mary, the eldest daughter, was a splendid housewife, 
and various young men and one older one regarded her as 


“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Mr. Blenkinsop, auctioneer and also deacon at the 
chapel where the Wickhamses attended, was rather more 
than justifiably annoyed when he found that Mary would 
not respond to his overtures. 

“Nice treatment,’ presently as he blustered up after 
keeping me waiting for a quarter of an hour. ‘Upon my 
word, after all I’ve done for the family, too.’ 

“*What’s the matter, Mr. Blenkinsop?’ 

“*Supposing I’d given my housekeeper notice?’ he 
argued tempestuously. ‘Supposing I’d sent her about her 
business? Why, I should have had to go down on my 
bended knees and-——’ 

“I urged him to explain lucidly. 

“*Never been so much insulted in all my life before. 
Here am I, forty-three, and in a position of life that 
enables me to offer, in addition to myself, a commodious 
house with a garden front and back, situate in one of the 
most desirable private roads of Canonbury, and I’m treated 
as though I’d offered a third floor in Packington-street with 
the use of the wash-house.’” 

The mellowing of Joe Wickhams was brought about 
not by temporal adversity, for he was uniformly and in- 
creasingly prosperous, but by the fiery ordeal of unre- 
quited love. We are quite grateful to the charming 
Eleanor for so wisely hesitating to end his suspense. He 
becomes much more human during these years of anxiety. 
In the last chapter there is a pleasant meeting betweer. 
the father and his children, where they are his hosts at a 
dinner in a restaurant: 

“ Father,’ I cried, ‘you jump out of an omnibus like a 

young man of twenty-five.’ 

“*No,’ he said, gratified. ‘Do I, though? Is that a 
fact? Don’t feel so old as I did, that I will admit. But I 
shall look a bit out of it beside my ’—he looked up at me— 
“beside my son Joe. And here come the other two looking 
like ladies of title. Why,’ greeting them, ‘’pon my word, 
we ought to have our photos took!’ 

“Certainly he was a proud man as we sat in a corner 
apart in the restaurant. He glanced at ‘the mirrored walls, 
and called attention to the numerous Marys and Sarahs 
and Joes reflected there, declaring this induced him to 
believe himself the parent of a considerable family, all 
doing uncommonly well in the world.” 

_. We will here leave the reconciled Wickhamses. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Pett Ridge’s latest novel 
Shows advance in some respects on that old favourite, 
A Son of the State and Mord Em'ly. As a “dry” 
humourist he is, we think, pre-eminent amongst the writers 
of to-day. 





INTERESTING FICTION. 


The Trials of Commander McTurk, by C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne (Murray, 6s.).—The multitudes of readers 
who breathlessly followed the exciting Adventures of 
Captain Kettle, will be eager for an introduction to Com- 
mander John Kelly McTurk, “the only man in the 
United States Navy who was ignorant of the fact that 
he was agreeably known in that service as Wiggy McTurk.” 
McTurk was very sensitive on the subject of his hairless 
head, but it was perhaps on account of his having chosen 
a yellow covering for it that he was so much sought after 
by the ladies. At all events, amongst his “ trials,” some 
of the most fiery were inflicted by the weaker sex. Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne has a vivid imagination and a picturesque 
pen; these, when united to a considerable sense of 
humour and a wide acquaintance with seafaring life, par- 
ticularly at coaling stations (such as Las Palmas), are 
likely to result in a vivacious and entertaining book. We 
have no doubt that McTurk will take his place next to 
Kettle as an idol of the schoolroom. Both possessed 
some of the hervic qualities: when McTurk gave an order 
it was obeyed instantly. On one occasion, when he said 
“ Go ” : 

“Don Luis Pizarro went. He suddenly found he was 
very much frightened indeed of this tall, formal Com- 
mander J. K. McTurk that he met here on the high seas. 
This was not in ‘tthe least like his acquaintance of the 
smoking-room at the Hotel Cecil. This was the type of 
man, he judged, who would hang a mutineer. And as he 
reviewed his own previous conversations with officers and 
crew, his neck tickled.” 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has the power, priceless in rol- 
licking novels of adventure, of making the most impro- 
bable events appear as natural and sometimes even as in- 
evitable: he certainly deserves his popularity. 

The Book of Simple Delights, by Walter Raymond 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.).—Here we have a series of 
“impressions” of country life in Mr. Kaymond’s most 
admirable manner. He lived—or rather he represents 
himself as having lived—for several months at an old 
cottage in “Hazel-grove, Plucknut,” the delightful name 
of “an English village, miles away from any town, and 
situated amidst a land so varied, that all the charms of 
simple country life lay within easy reach. Barren moor- 
land circled it around; yet both corn and pasture en- 
riched the valleys beyond, and pleasant meadows skirted 
the river along the foot of the hill.” Whilst the cottage 
was preparing, he stayed at the “ Rose in June,” where 
mine host was Martin Chedsey. He, his wife, and the 
woman who “did” for the tenant of the cottage, are as 
enjoyable as any rustics that Mr. Raymond has ever drawn 
for us, and this is no mean praise. They are true men 
and women, and are reproduced to the life. In literary 
topography Mr. Raymond is a near neighbour of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy; happy is rural South-western England 
to have produced two such writers! 

A Lad of the O’Friel’s (cheap edition), by 
Seumas MacManus (Digby Long, 2s.).—This is a fresh 
and charming story of Irish village life, and Dinny 
O’Friel, the hero and narrator, is as attractive a speci- 
men of boyhood and early manhood as we have come 
across for a long time. Mr. MacManus tells us in his 
characteristic way that in this idyllic tale he has not at- 
tempted to “sound the depths nor trace the currents of 
Irish life, nor show its billows and surges,” but in far 
more ambitious books about the people of the Green 
Island there is much less of the true Irish atmosphere 
than in the paper-covered volume before us. The vil- 
lagers portrayed are lovable and courageous peasants, but 
of all the characters we think that the Widow’s Pat, other- 
wise Nuala Gildea’s uncle, has been drawn with the most 
sympathy and the greatest success. His simple honesty and 
his kindliness—especially to the young people—appeal to 
every reader. The homely scenes of village gossip and 
village wooing are contrived with genuine skill. A Lad 
of the O’Friel’s will take rank with The Little Minister 
as a story instinct with the life of the people that its 
author has dwelt among and loved from his childhood, 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


THe GoL_p OUTFLOW. 


As soon as September was ushered in the regular 
autumn demands for gold commenced, and arrange- 
ments have already been made for the withdrawal of a 
considerable quantity of coins and bars. Egypt had 
the honour of taking the first consignment, a modest 
# 100,000, but when the position is surveyed later in 
the year it will be found that this trifling sum has in- 
creased to three, and perhaps four, millions. The 
probability of extensive withdrawals for America is, 
however, the principal cause of anxiety to the discount 
market. At any rate, dealers profess to be exceedingly 
nervous regarding the position in the States, and the 
extent to which it may have to be fortified with gold. 
There is an air of suppressed uneasiness in discount 
offices just now. A partner will take you aside and 
whisper stories about probable or possible gold with- 
drawals that might have a serious effect on the nerves 
of a man not hardened to this kind of thing. The 
rumours almost create visions of an inconvertible note 
issue, and a first impulse is to run to your bankers and 
withdraw the slender credit standing there before all the 
gold leaves the country. Of course, the discount 
houses cannot be blamed for their attitude. They are 
earning splendid profits just now, with money in plenty 
at 14 to 2 percent. and discount close to Bank rate, and 
would be foolish to allow the opportunity to slip when 
a little fanciful chatter helps to keep rates up. More- 
over, I quite agree that the outlook for the rest of the 
year affords no excuse for lower discounts. We shall 
lose a lot of gold before the winter sets in, even 
though it be less than some people predict. Firm 
rates now will probably mean less disturbance 
and stringency later on. Although Egypt made 
the first actual withdrawal, the American buyers came 
earlier with inquiries. They went to the Bank of 
England with the idea of buying eagles at the quoted 
price of 76s. 8}d. per oz., the exchange having fallen 
practically to gold point within two or three days. But 
the Bank promptly raised its selling figure to 76s. 8}d. 
per oz., and the purchase had to be postponed. The 
next move was to the open market on Monday, where 
about half a million in raw gold was available. The 
estimate of the amount secured for America ranged 
from practically all down to £300,000, and as the 
bullion broker, like the discount dealer, never fails to 
seize an opportunity, the price paid was 77s. 114d., 
including all charges. This is a pretty high figure 
even for gold, but if you must have the metal it is a 
case of Hobson’s choice. Evidently the demand is 
quite genuine, as this purchase was followed by a 
withdrawal of £806,000 in United States coin direct 
from the Bank. Thus the action of the directors in put- 
ting up the price only stopped the export for a few days, 
but it rendered the transaction more profitable. I 
believe the Bank still has a good stock of eagles, 
and as it would rather lose them than bars or 
sovereigns, no further increase in the selling figure may 
occur. I also hear that the gold lately secured by a 
leading German bank, ostensibly acting on behalf of 
the Russian Government, is slowly finding its way to 
New York. The cables from there continually speak 
of larger engagements of gold than can be directly 
traced, and if the considerable sum accumulated is even- 
tually divided between New York and Berlin it will about 
fulfil my anticipations. An ominous rise has taken place 
in German money rates and that country might spring a 
surprise upon us during the autumn. Before gold left 
the Bank discounts had been inclined to weaken owing 
to the very plentiful supply of short money. Sellers of 
bills naturally grumble at high rates when credits are 
‘‘ dirt cheap,” as the saying is, and as the speculative 
element is always a force at such times rates 
tend to fall back. The quotation for three months’ fine 
paper was worked down to 3/5 per cent., and I heard 
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of business as low as 3} per cent., but forward 
transactions were very difficult at the higher figure, a 
sure sign that the dealers expect the tendency to be 
upward rather than downward. In fact, the working 
quotation was soon back to 3% per cent., and one 
broker declared he had never taken a bill under that 
rate. The Bank return, was, of course, not quite so 
good, owing to the loss of gold to foreign parts, but 
the drop in the reserve was comparatively trivial at 
£391,000. This had no influence on market balances, 
which, on the contrary, are larger by the important 
sum of £1,900,000, raising them to 445,656,000. No 
less than £1,653,000 was disbursed by the Treasury, 
and a further £789,000 was derived from an increase 
of that amount in the ‘‘ Other” securities. This isa state 
of affairs which should ensure easy conditions for some 
time, but discounts must be well maintained. 





DeprREssEeD Stock MARKETS. 

It is not unamusing to listen to the really despe- 
rate reasons which disappointed stock-jobbers are 
pouring forth to account for the renewed weakness 
of Home Railway stocks. A little while ago, when 
the Yankee boom and Kaffir boomlet were still quite 
young, jobbers laid in some little blocks of stock 
in the more or less reasonable hope that the 
buying fever would prove contagious. They 
are now known as ‘‘stale bulls.” The Kaffir 
excitement cooled down all too soon from the 
point of view of those who hoped to benefit from the 
profits, and the man who makes money out of 
Yankee Railroad speculation does not usually invest it 
in Home Railway stocks. He keeps it in hand so as to 
be prepared to lose itlater on. The unpleasant fact, 
therefore, had to be faced that there was no outside 
demand for the stocks so cheerfully put on the 
books, and since contango charges are apt to become 
rather impoverishing, especially when added to adverse 
differences, what alternative was there to throwing 
over the former purchases? A jobber never likes to 
have a falling security on his book too long. So one 
begins to sell, then another, and slowly the market 
crumbles to its original position. But the jobber does 
not run about declaring he has been badly bitten. 
That would be too much to expect. Reasons of a 
sort, however, must be given. Happy thought! Blame 
the Government. How foolish not to have realised its 
“ misdeeds ” before! Of course, it is the probability 
of Labour legislation that causes all the trouble. 
The Trade Union Congress is likewise passing most 
revolutionary resolutions, dealers say. They seem to 
have a fear that a demand will presently be made for 
a living wage and reasonable hours of labour. What- 
ever will happen to the market if the Government takes 
notice ef such a claim, as it is fairly certain to do ° 
Will it go to pieces ? Not quite that perhaps, but we 
do not think the public is likely to see much attraction 
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in Home Railway stocks while the existing mismanage- 
ment and incapacity of directors is allowed to continue. 
] shall have more to say on the subject one of these 
days. Homé Railway management has got into a 
very bad rut, the result of a long period of most 
appalling incompetency on the part of aristocratic and 
useless directors. The average age of railway direc- 
tors at the present moment I believe to be quite alarm- 
ing, and since a man between seventy and eighty 
years old cannot be expected to see the necessity of 
reform the time is probably not far off when changes 
will become imperative. These are the real 
reasons why Home Railway stocks are out of 
favour, and if stockbrokers would take the trouble 
to point out the true facts to their clients instead 
of talking nonsense, things might happen which 
would in time make business better. The other big 
railway market, that for Yankee shares, has not been 
too obtrusively ‘‘ bullish,” but no pronounced reaction 
has yet occurred. The unloading by insiders is doubt- 
less still uncompleted. Unions were raised to over 
200, but it may prove a rather difficult busi- 
ness to keep them above the figure. With such 
a history as this line has behind it, the 
temptation to the ‘‘bears” to begin an attack must 
be very great. A good many of them, however, were 
so badly handled over the great dividend coup that 
they have hardly the strength just yet to return to the 
fight. I am not surprised to hear that some of the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Trust officials have been 
arrested. The Canadian Pacific report, which was 
published at the end of last week, rather disappointed 
the most rampant ‘‘ bulls.” They expected complete 
details of the company which was to take over the lands 
andatthe sametime providea big share bonus to Canadian 
Pacific holders. But it is more or less authoritatively 
stated that the land undertaking is not to be formed. 
The lands will merely be kept separate from the railway 
accounts, and whatever revenue is earned will be dis- 
tributed by way of bonus. This was fixed by dealers 
at quite 3 or 4 per cent., and if the regular dividend 
were raised by 2 per cent. the directors would receive a 
blessing. But at present the total return is 
only 6 per cent., yielding, say, 34 per cent. 
at present prices and the anticipated 12 per cent. 
may be a long way off. Other markets have 
not been very lively, and unless the Kaffir Circus soon 
gets up a little more steam we shall be reminded again 
of the Government’s attitude towards Chinese labour. 
This is always trotted out when prices are falling, but 
immediately pushed into the background whenever the 
public shows signs of buying. There has been a big 
tussle between the ‘‘ Bulls” and ‘‘ Bears” of Tangan- 
yikas, the quotation flying up and down throughout 
the week, but it is the kind of thing to leave to the 
professionals and watch from a distance. 
Scotca DivipEND DISAPPOINTMENT. 
After the slightly improved results displayed by 
a few of the English railways for the first half of the 
year the impression was general that the leading 
Scotch lines would also render a better account. This 
belief was encouraged by the higher dividend an- 
nounced by the comparatively unimportant Great 
North of Scotland Railway. The Caledonian Com- 
pany had a gross traffic increase of £44,000, and the 
Glasgow and South-Western one ’of £26,000. Both 
companies declared their dividends on the same day, 
and the Glasgow and South - Western Company 
is able to pay } per cent. per annum more on the 
deferred stock, but, to the great disappointment of 
the market, stockholders of the Caledonian derive no 
benefit from the substantial improvement in revenue. 
The dividend is the same as last year, with a drop of 
410,000 in the sum carried forward. This must be 


income has been absorbed. Extra capital charges are 
no doubt partly responsible, but they cannot be entirely so. 
The Highland dividend was at the old rate, nothing 
better having been looked for in view of the small traffic 
increase, and the market braced itself for a cheerless 
North British declaration. As with the Caledonian, an 
increase had been looked for at one time, but the divi- 
dend is at the former rate of 14 per cent. per annum 
on the ordinary stock, with £10,000 carried forward. 
Jobbers had probably forgotten the chairman’s warning 
at recent meetings that more money would have to be 
put into the line, and no doubt a good deal of the in- 
crease in gross revenue of £58,000 has been absorbed 
in extra maintenance charges. THROGMORTON. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 
IMPORTANT SALT COMBINE. 


Perhaps the most important event of the past 
week in trade has been the announcement of the 
establishment of a community of interests between the 
Salt Union and other leading manufacturers. With 
this object a company has been formed and registered 
under the title of the North-Western Salt Company, 
with a subscribed capital of £10,000, for the purpose 
of regulating output, distribution, and price. The 
enterprise is a purely administrative one and involves 
the distribution of salt from one central office, but 
whether it will succeed in its objects will depend 
very much upon whether the outstanding manu- 
facturers are of first-rate importance. If they 
are not then we may expect to see them 
crushed out in the interest of regulating price. 
The consumption of salt in this country is enormous, 
but happily consumers are effectively protected in a 
free trade country against monopoly prices. It will be 
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considered a distinctly poor result, and it will be inter- 
esting to learn from the report how all the additional 
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remembered that two or three years ago the tobacco 
manufacturers of this country formed themselves into 
a similar combine to fight the gigantic American 
tobacco trust which was then invading this country. 





ENGINEERING EXHIBITION, 

The Engineering and Machinery Exhibition which 
is to be held at Olympia from September 15 to Octo- 
ber 17 is not without considerable interest. Though 
exhibitions and enterprises of this kind are mainly 
organised with a view of bringing buyers and sellers 
together, the present exhibition will have other claims, 
as there has been no engineering exhibition for twenty- 
one years. It will be instructive to note the develop- 
ments in engineering since that date, and an interest- 
ing collection of exhibits will likely be shown. Mr. 
Parsons, we understand, will give a lecture on turbine 
machinery. PR ca 
RUBBER GROWING, 

Motoring, among other things, has led to the extra- 
ordinary demand for rubber which has been intensified 
within the past few years. The demand has naturally 
taxed the world’s resources, and efforts to increase the 
supply have been varied and numerous. Companies, 
of course, have sprung up within recent months to ex- 
ploit the rubber trade in various parts of the world. It 
is interesting to note, in view of this state of the trade, 
that during the past year on the Gold Coast 13,000 
plants of Para rubber, raised in the botanical 
gardens at Aburi, were eagerly bought at the 
price of 1s. 6d. per dozen. In addition, over 
one million and a quarter seedlings were imported 
from Ceylon and distributed. Trees planted a few 
years ago have made progress under capable manage- 
ment, so that in due course the Gold Coast is likely to 
make a considerable contribution to the world’s rubber 
supply. In connection with the effort made to culti- 
vate rubber it is interesting to note in the Pioneer Mail 
of India that the Bombay Government’s proposals to 
grow rubber have been reported on unfavourably. The 
Para plant, it seems, cannot be profitably grown there, 
but other varieties are likely to be experimented with. 


Tue Exports or British WeEstT INDIEs. 


The average annual exports to the United King- 
dom and the United States of America from the British 
West Indies during the quinquennial periods ending 
1889, 1894, 1899, and 1904 are the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary Paper issued by the Board of Trade. At the 
first-mentioned period exports to the United Kingdom 
were £ 2,098,000, or 37°3 per cent., and to the United 
States of America £2,427,000, or 43°2 per cent. 
Though the total amount exported is less in 1904 the 
percentage sent to America is higher, 47'5 per cent., or 
nearly half, against 26°4 per cent. sent to the United 
Kingdom. ‘In the twenty years the export of sugar and 
coffee have been nearly halved, but fruit and cocoa have 
risen considerably. The amount of tobacco has also 
risen from £10,000 to £28,000. 


Tours 1N SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The tours to Portugal and Madeira by the Booth Line 
steamers from Liverpool are already well known. New tours 
to Spain with the same complete arrangements for covering 
* all necessary expenses” were run for the first time last spring. 
They were suspended during the summer months, but will 
be resumed on October 9, and will be continued throughout 
the winter and spring. Two tours have been arranged, 
on both of which passengers make the outward voyage "y 
Booth Line steamer to Lisbon, and the homeward voyage ° 
and O. steamer from Gibraltar. On the longer tour (about 
thirty-two days in all) the route taken is from Lisbon to Madrid, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada (Alhambra), and Gibraltar. The 
price (£42) includes first-class steamer passages out and home, 
first-class railway fares, and supplements for sleeping-car 
berths, meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels through- 
out, and the services of a trustworthy guide. On the shorter 
tour (twenty-two days, £34) Madrid and Cordova are omitted, a 
direct journey being made from Lisbon to Seville. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

International vative Bibliography. Compiled and 
Edited by the Executive Committee of the International Co- 
operative Alliance. (P. S. King and Son.) 

School Calendar for 1906-7 of the London School of Econemics 
and Political Science. 

GARDENING. 


A Year in my Garden, By Mrs. Arthur Tuckett. (Melville 
and Mullen, §s. net.) 

A Book ¢ English Gardening. By M. R. Gloag. Illustrated 
in colour by K. M. Wyatt. (Methuen, 10s, 6d. net.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Quiet Hours. By John Pulsford, D.D, (Andrew Melrose, 


-) 

The Upton Letters. By Arthur Christopher Benson, (Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mary Barton, and Other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 4s. 6d. net.) No. 1 of the ‘‘ Knutsford Edition,” 
With an introduction by Dr. A. W. Ward. 

The Treasury of Sacred Song, Selected from the English 
Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With notes, explanatory and 
biographical, by Francis T. Palgrave. (Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne. 1636-1674. From 
the original MS. edited by Bertram Dobell, with a memoir of 
the author. Second edition. (Bertram Dobell, 3s. 6d.) 

Caesars Civil War. Translated by the Rev. F. P. Long, with 
introductions and notes. (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. ) 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A Scientific Geography. Book II. The British Isles. By 
Ellis W. Heaton, B.Sc., F.G.S. (Ralph, Holland, and Co., rs. 6d. 


net.) 
FICTION. 

The Amasing Witness. By Arden Shire. (The Open Road 
Publishing Company, ts. net.) 

Jesus in Juteopolis. By Walter Walsh. (The Open Road 
Publishing Company, ts. net.) 

A Hundred to One Chance. By Nat Gould. (John Long, 2s.) 

The Ivory Raiders. By Walter Dalby. (Alston Rivers, 
Limited, 6s.) 

The Old House at the Cerner. By Florence Warden. (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.) : 

Seven Nights in a Gondola. By Lucas Cleeve. (Unwin, 6s.) 
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COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 
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